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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E Danube has not yet been crossed, though the rumours of 

an immediate attempt have become lively, but the Russians 
have gained an important success on the Asiatic side. On the 15th 
inst. they attacked a wing of the Turkish army commanded by 
Mehemed Pasha, and posted on hills in a position above Delibaba, 
about fifty miles from Erzeroum. The Russians are said to"have 
had 20,000 men and the Turks 12,000, and after a desperate 
contest, the latter, overwhelmed by the Russian artillery, gave 
way, and fled into the plain, where they were hotly pursued by 
the Cossacks. Sir Arnold Kemball, the British Commissioner, 
had to ride for his life, the Cossacks being under the im- 
pression that he was in command of the Turkish army. 
Mehemed Pasha was killed on the spot, fighting among 
his men, the loss in dead exceeded a thousand, and the 
rout appears to have been most complete. Mukhtar Pasha’s 
army will be the next attacked, and if this is destroyed or dis- 
persed, nothing will remain between the Russians and Erzeroum. 
No official news of this disaster has yet reached Constantinople, 
but instead a wild story is published of the Russians at Bayazid 
being blockaded by 15,000 Koords. 


*’Change has been affected this week by a widely-circulated 
Tumour that Government intended to ask Parliament for 
£5,000,000, to place the Army and Navy in readiness for any 
eventualities. The rumour was first circulated by the English 
correspondent of the Débats, and through the Havas Agency 
teached the Russian army on the Danube, where it created great 
excitement. It has received no official confirmation, and is pro- 
nounced by the Telegraph, which generally knows the Premier's 
opinion, unfounded, or at least ‘‘ premature.” It is clear that if 
any such grant is asked, ‘the Liberals must insist that its objects 
should be made thoroughly clear, and that Government should not 
be provided with an unfilled cheque. Some Liberals, Mr. Anderson 
in particular, have threatened if any such proposal is made to 
stop it by using the forms of the House, but that extreme 
course will hardly be required. The people are jealous about 
great sums of money, and the ‘Tories will not be able to insist that 
the vote shall be passed without a full explanation, including a 
statement of the objects to which the improved forces of the 
country will be applied. . 

Rumours of Austrian intervention in the war have been current 
all this week, but they have taken no intelligible form. The idea 
at Pesth is that the Government is mobilising an army to resist 
Russia in certain eventualities, but that idea is improbable on 








-the face of it. Russia would never have moved without being 


certain of Austrian quiescence, nor is General Rodich, the deter- 
mined Governor of Dalmatia, the officer who would be selected 
for an anti-Slavic movement. It is much more probable that the 
danger of Montenegro, which was extreme until Petrovichs 
Touted the Turks under the guns of Spuz, had induced the Slav 
party to place further pressure on the Emperor. By tlie*latest 
accounts the pressure has relaxed, and the army on the ‘fron- 
tier will not be- greatly increased; but whenever Austria 


for the disorganisation of all the moral and material forces of the 
country.” In other words, the Marshal admitted that what he asked 
for was a precautionary dissolution, not a dissolution forced on 
him by any immediate proposal to which he felt insurmountable 
objections. Or as M. Arago intimated at the time in the Senate 
—being called to order, by the way, for the intimation—the 
Government disorganises everything at once, by way of precau- 
tion against a possible disorganisation which the Assembly is 
suspected of contemplating in the future. We go to press 
before the discussion in the Senate has ended, but the dignified 
and caustic speech of M. Jules Simon, exposing the flimsy ex- 
cuses given out as accounting for the dismissal of his (M. Simon’s) 


| Government, produced an extraordinary effect, while the Duc de 


Broglie was unequal to himeelf,—partly, no doubt, because the 
task of showing that the Marshal had been compelled to take the 
course he had taken, was too uphill an effort even for an orator 
of his ability. 

In the Chamber of Deputies some of the scenes were very 
exciting. M. Paul de Cassagnac and M. Mitehell'were most violent 
and furious in their interruptions of the Republican speakers, the 
former, it is said, having interrupted the speakers no less than 97 
times in a single sitting, and the latter having also called down 
upon himself the formal censure of the Chamber for imputing 
falsehood to one speaker. When M. Gambetta said that power 
was at present in ‘‘suspicious” hands, M. Paris, the Minister 
of Public Works, sprang with a threatening air towards 
the table; and hostile armies of Right and Left dashed forwards. 
The.Home Minister's (M. de Fourtou’s) speech was only an 
elaborate comment on a single text,—‘‘ We do not possess your 
confidence, but you do not possess ours.” His greatest mistake 
was to give the Left an unexpected opp of offering a 
great ovation to M. Thiers, as the true pacificator of the country 
and liberator of the territory. The end of the debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies was the carrying by a majority of 205 (363 
to 158) an order of the day censuring the new Government a9 & 
standing danger to peace and order, in that it had overturned 
the Administration, just to answer the ends of a coalition of 
Monarchical parties acting ‘‘ under clerical inspiration.” The 
Government were also refused money votes for which they . xed 
for the session of 1878. 


The town of St. John’s, New Brunswick, has sustained 
terrible calamity. A fire broke out in it at 2.30 on W "9 
and burnt all through the evening and night, till half the town 
‘was destroyed, and 15,000 people made homeless. The 
business quarter of the town has been burned up, and all p 
buildings, while the food-stores were swept away so completely 
that actual starvation was apprehended, and New York and other 
cities of the Union forwarded trains of food. Tents have been 
sent from Halifax, and fortunately it is summer, but the people 
are represented as almost in despair, The fire spread among the 
wooden houses and great stores of timber with fearful speed, and 
‘the loss is estimated at £3,000,000. This is, let us hope, am 
exaggerated calculation, but the suffering must be terrible, as the 
éity is far from rich, and little help can be expected from a poor 
Province. 

When the Commons become Tory, whatever there may be of 
Liberal feeling in the Peers shows itself in a visible and sometimes 
even in an energetic form, just for the same reason for which it 











moves, we may rely on it the object will be the annexation of 


happens that when the monarch is Conservative, the heir to the 
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throne is apt to turn Liberal. And certainly on Monday night, 
in the discussion of the Government Burials Bill, the Peers 
showed their dawning Liberalism with remarkable energy. First 
of all, the Archbishop of York proposed to exempt clergymen of 
the Church of England from all penal consequences for refusing to 
read the Burial Service over persons whose death had been such 
that it could be shown, ‘‘to the satisfaction of the Court,” that grave 
scandal might have arisen from reading it over their graves. This 
proposal of Dr. Thomson’s, though supported by the Primate (Dr. 
Tait), was resisted by the Government, and promptly rejected, by 
a majority of 57 (146 against 89). But when Lord Harrowby 
in his turn came to propose his clause empowering Dissenters to 
inter their deceased friends and relatives in Churchyards ‘ with 
such Christian and orderly religious services at the grave” as to 
them may seem fit, “‘ or without any religious service” at all,— 
though the Government warmly resisted the proposal, Lord Har- 
rowby carried his clause by a majority of 16 (127 against 111). 
This is a remarkable result, and shows that the Conservative 
sheep in the House of Lords do not always follow their 
leader with implicit deference, when they see, or think they see, 
the means of doing a good stroke of business on behalf of a 
great institution like the Church, at very little cost to the 
feelings of laymen, though perhaps at considerable cost to 
the feelings of the High-Church clergy. Doubtless, Lord Har- 
rowby’s Conservative adherents were not a little pleased to kill 
two birds with one stone,—to conciliate the Dissenters and to 
snub the Ritualists by the same vote. 


Among the Bishops, the division list showed only the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the three Bishops of Exeter, Oxford, and St. 
Asaph on the side of Lord Harrowby’s resolution, while eight 
Bishops (those, namely, of Bangor, Carlisle, Chichester, Ely, Here- 
ford, Lichfield, Llandaff, St. Alban’s) voted in the minority. The 
Archbishop of York neither voted nor paired. Twenty-one Con- 
servative lay Peers voted in favour of the clause, while two lay- 
Peers who are not counted Conservative,—the Earl of Lindsey 
and Lord Stanley of Alderley—voted against the clause. The 
Liberal Roman Catholic Peers all voted for the clause—namely, 
the Marquis of Ripon, Lord Emly, and Lord O’Hagan. With a 
variable section of twenty-one Liberal-Conservatives who regard 
themselves as independent of the orders of the Government, 
and entitled to judge their policy for themselves, the House of 
Lords may yet become,—relatively, at least, —quite an enlightened 
and original House. Under Liberal Governments, the majority 
in the House of Lords do not adapt their opinions to 
the circumstances, but rather the circumstances to their 
opinions. Under Tory Governments, they really go by 
the light of reason, —an extraordinary change, which makes 
the dry wood bud, and diffuses a soul through the stolid body of 
the Peers. As a result of their defeat, the Government on 
Thursday night declared their intention to withdraw the Bill, 
and reconsider the subject in the Recess. But assuredly the 
matter is virtually settled, for a solution which is not too Liberal 
for the House of Lords, is not too Liberal for the English people. 


On Monday night a naval discussion, previously ventilated in 
the Press, was transferred to the House of Commons. It concerned 
the stability of the ‘ Inflexible,’ and ships like her,—i.e., ships with 
a plated ‘‘ citadel” and unarmoured ends,—a stability which is 
disputed in case the artillery of the enemy should knock holes 
in the unarmoured ends and send the water through them. 
Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P. for Pembroke, formerly Constructor of 
the Navy, contends that if this happened, the vessel would 
almost certainly capsize, the armoured citadel not being itself 
steady enough to stand the capsizing power which would be exerted 
by the water rushing through the unarmoured ends. The Admiralty 
and the Government, on the other hand, and Mr. Barnaby on 
behalf of the Naval Construction Department, maintain that even 
under the circumstances supposed, the citadel of the ‘ Inflexible’ 
would maintain its stability. Mr. Reed, however, asserts that the 
advisers of the Admiralty have never really met his case, but 
have merely declared that if the unarmoured ends of the ship 
were completely shot away or non-existent, the citadel would 
still be quite safe and uncapsizable. This, says Mr. Reed, might 
be true, and, nevertheless, if the unarmoured ends were not 
shot away, but were simply so perforated by artillery shots 
as to let the water rush through, the strain on the stability 
of the citadel would be far greater than it could 
bear. The controversy is evidently one which the First 
Lord has not quite mastered, and as the confidence of the public 


suggestion to refer the matter to an adequate scientific jo 


whose judgment Parliament could both trust and weigh, pa. , 
thoroughly reasonable one. If the public could not exactly 
follow the argument, they would at least formia pretty shrewd 
notion’ of the relative capacity of the arguers: 





A most unfortunate prosecution terminated on Thursday, A 
man was recently punished for selling a book containing advice 
in favour of the restriction of population by physical meang, Mr 
C. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, who apparently: believe aug, 
restriction beneficial, thereupon published the book, ¢ 
prosecution, were prosecuted before the Queen's Bench, and were 
on Thursday found guilty by the jury,—who, however, while de. 
claring that the book tended to deprave public morals, declared igo 
that they exonerated the two accused of any evil design; 
subject is not one that can be discussed outside the Lancet, but 
there can be no doubt that the circulation of gag 
advice, whatever the intention of particular persons, ig Utterly 
bad—destroys the sanctities of domestic life; saps ong of 
the most peremptory of moralities,; and removes ong of 
the strongest barriers to licentiousness. Great rates» ap 
dying because they listen to such counsel, against which a) 
Christian Churches have uniformly and steadily protested: Ibis 
in the tone revealed in trials like this, a tone which the Cou 
should have condemned, instead of half-extenuating, that the 
only justification for the otherwise most condemnable action of 
societies like that of the Holy Cross is to be found. The 
Ritualists answer Mr. Forsyth by quoting Dr. Knowlton, 


In Lord Justice Mellish the legal profession have lost a great 
ornament, while every man and woman, whether learned in the 
law or not, will feel that the death of one who seems to haye 
struggled throughout his professional life with pain which 
would have incapacitated most men for all severe work, ter. 
minates a career of singular moral fortitude and courage. The 
Lord Chancellor, on Tuesday, pronounced upon him a 
terse as well as highly-finished encomium. ‘ The public and the 
profession,” he said, ‘‘ recognised and admired in him learning 
which was rarely equalled, a faculty of reasoning which had not 
an imperfection, a perception of legal principles which amounted 
to an instinct. But above and beyond all these, his colleagues 
saw and loyed a temper which could not be ruffled; a candour of 
judgment which was undimmed by any warp or prejudice ; a force 
and spirit of exertion which triumphed over that which was 
almost the agony of physical suffering. Such a Judge it is diffi- 
cult to replace. Such a man it is impossible to forget.” The 
Lancet hints that Lord Justice Mellish’s malady was increased 
by the bad sanitary condition of the Court in which he sat, 
—in which case, some one somewhere ought to have on:his 
conscience the burden of a real remorse, though, as, in all proba 
bility it will be very difficult to say who it should be, the remome 
is not very likely to be keenly felt. 





The Duke of Argyll, supported in great measure by Lords 
Northbrook and Lawrence, on Friday week gave expression to 
a sense of uneasiness strongly felt by all Anglo-Indians. He 
wanted to know what was doing up there on the North-West 
Frontier. His speech was most cautious—indeed it must be read 
between the lines—but he asked whether Lord Salisbury 
really intended to press a Resident on the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
what he was collecting troops on the Indus” for, whether he was 
bridging the Indus, whether he was about to divide the Punjab, 
erecting the Trans-Indus region into a separate province, an@ 
whether—this was rather hinted than said—we were in danger of 
an outburst of temper from the Ameer. Lord Salisbury was 
cautious too. He altogether declined to produce papers, 
but said distinctly that he was not forming an army 
attack Afghanistan, that he did not intend to press a Reai- 
dent on the Ameer, that he did not think that the Ameer 
was in a rage, and that he had never heard of the bridge over the 
Indus. The only question he declined to answer till the papers 
were ready was about the division of the Punjab. This is most 
satisfactory, provided, as we have argued elsewhere, Lord Salis- 
bury can answer for Lord Lytton, as for himseif. We suppose he 
can, but there would not be all that smoke in the Indian 
journals if there were not imprudence somewhere. 


Lord George Hamilton brought forward the Indian Budget on 
Thursday, in which he stated that the Famine had converted 
what would have been a surplus of £624,000 into a deficit of 
£1,858,158. The revenue for the year ending 31st March, 1877, 





in the Navy depends greatly on the conclusion of it, Mr. Reed's 


was £51,220,718, and the expenditure £53,078,871, and this in 
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— of the decrease of some £800,000 in the interest on guaran- 
ey Railways, the loss from that source, owing to increased 
and especially to the great development of the wheat trade, 
gunk to £420,000, or less than half per cent. on the capital in- 
£95,000.000. Lord George Hamilton of course took the opti- 
nist view of Indian finance, maintaining that but for accidents there 
qould always be surpluses, but failed to show why, as accidents 

reour, provision should not be made for them. At the 
end of this very speech he was obliged to ask for power to borrow 
$5,000,000, half of it through Treasury Bills, renewable from 
time to time. That was a suggestion of Mr. Bagehot’s, and is, 
for India, an excellent one, but we are not quite sure the British 
Exchequer will like it so well. They will be outbid in their own 


market. 


Lord George Hamilton announced one great improvement in 
the method of keeping Indian accounts. Public Works Extra- 
ordinary, that is, works intended to be remunerative, are in 
fature to be treated separately, to have a Debt of their own, and 
aecounts of their own, showing the loss and gain on each work. 
All sums expended.on them, whether borrowed or taken from the 
Treasury, will be treated as borrowed money, and be expected 
to yield interest, and the profit or loss will be made out for 
the pation, as if it were made out for shareholders. That 
is a good plan, provided the salaries of the Public Works 
staff are included in the expenses, and provided also that the 
account is not falsified by the addition of ‘indirect receipts.” 
Anything can be made to pay, if they are added. We welcome 
also the assurance that new Public Works are not to be begun 
until the revenue can bear the expenditure, and should wel- 

- come still more the announcement that a million sterling a year 
would be set aside systematically for the reduction of Debt. It is 


always growing. 


General Grant has written a most kindly letter to a friend 
in. Pennsylvania, Mr. G. W. Childs, expressing his plea- 
gure at the cordial weleoome he has met with in England, 
where he says the cities have overwhelmed him with invita- 
tions. He attributes his reception to cordial feeling towards 
his country, and says, with some naiveté, ‘‘ 1 love to see our country 
known and respected abroad.” There can be no doubt that the 
reception has been most warm, in spite of a little difficulty in set- 
tling the General's precise rank—does he rank with the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, as the American Legation maintains, or only as a 
General?—and equally little that General Grant increases this 
warmth by his personal demeanour. Englishmen were hardly 
aware until they saw the ex-President how unscrupulously he 
had been libelled in his own country, or how exactly he was what his 
admirers described him before his first election,—a man the first 
elements in whose character are simplicity and directness. His 
well-known speech, ‘‘ I shall fight it out on this line, if it takes all 
summer,” is the best description of the impression he creates. 









Sir Julius Vogel has made, in a letter addressed to the Times, 
what appears to us to be an admirable and practical suggestion as to 
the best method of ascertaining the various improvements in arts 
and manufactures brought to light by successive International 
Exhibitions. He observes that it usually happens that ‘ de- 
serving and interesting exhibits are hidden by worthless objects ; ” 
that the sense of this reacts on exhibitors of real merit ; while 
on the other band, such Exhibitions “‘ are largely used as a means 
of advertising showily got-up and superficially attractive articles.” 
Sir Julius proposes that after the main exhibition there should be 
@ supplementary exhibition of all the articles which are praised 
by the Juries. Thus the real artistic, scientificy and commercial 
tesults of the exhibition would be,.as it were, concentrated in a 

ort of microcosm, The suggestion well deserves the attention of 
the Royal Commission and of the French Government. 





The Senate of the University of London decided on Wed- 
Mesday against the policy of delay which was proposed by the 
°pponents of medical degrees for women, by a majority of 16 
“gainst 11. The debate turned chiefly on the constitutional 
question of the deference to be paid by the Senate to the 
Wishes of Convocation. But as in this case, Convocation 
has repeatedly expressed its wish to admit women to all 
its degrees, and even .in the exceptional .segsion of 
May 8,—when. the vast majority of those who favoured 
delay as regards the medical degrees, were medical - gra- 
duates who had made an unusual effort to attend in large 


| numbers,—had not ventured beyond a request to the Senate, 


carried by a small majority, to postpone action in rela- 
tion to the medical degrees till the subject of women’s degrees 
could be dealt with as a whole, it would obviously have been a 
very feeble course to go back from the resolution already arrived 
at. The Lancet of this -week tries to make a point against the 
Senate, on the assumption that women will be examined in medi- 
cine on terms less stringent than men. But that hypothetical 
censure is a leap in the dark, for which, there will certainly never 
be the least justification. 


The death of Admiral Rous, on Tuesday, has excited in the 
sporting world more attention than the death of a great politician 
would. Admiral Rous was a most gallant and successful sailor, 
but piqued by some formal censure from the Admiralty, he 
quitted the Service, and for forty years gave up to the 
Jockey Club abilities which might have served England. 
Not comprehending the Worship of the Horse,—more potent in 
England now than it ever was in India or Scandinavia,—we ean- 
not commend the change; but the Admiral carried his qualities 
into his new field, and for that long period did more than any 
single man to keep the Turf honest. The business of handi- 
capping, which was the work of the Admiral’s life, is not noble 
business, but it will be difficult for the sporting world to find 
another man with his judgment, decision—not to say peremp- 
toriness—and inflexible honour. There must, we suppose, 
be a Speaker for the Turf; and that strange world, with 
its special laws and separate moralities, will never find 
a. better. If Admiral Rous said a practice was out of order, 
it was out of order; and as every second Tur! ‘e wants to 
get out of order, he was useful in his generation. Only one 
wishes he had been head of a fleet instead. 


The appointment of a clerk in the War Office, Mr. Pigott, to 
the head of the Stationery Office, from which Mr. W. R. Greg 
has just retired in consequence of failing health, has broken 
through, apparently without any adequate cause, the tradition 
which reserved this post as a sort of prize for distinguished 
literary service. Mr. Pigott appears to be a man who has worked 
meritoriously in the War Office, and to have deserved pro- 
motion; but even in the War Oflice he was by no means at 
the head of the list of those who might have looked for such 
recognition,—an eminent astronomer, for instance, who has done 
much for the cause of science, as well as for the work of the War 
Office, being amongst them. And as a literary man, Mr. Pigott 
is certainly not known. Mr. W. H. Smith, who had to defend his 
appointment yesterday week, in spite of the fact that he himself 
had recommended the appointment of some one technically 
trained for the work of the Stationery Office, intimated clearly 
enough that the responsibility lay with the Prime Minister; and 
Truth of this week states that Mr. Pigott is son of the Rector 
of Hughenden, and so explains his promotion. Itis of course not 
in any way a case of scandal. But we should hardly have expected 
Lord Beaconsfield to be the first to impound one of the few 
remaining literary prizes, for the gratification of kindly personal 
feelings. 


Mr. Parnell, M.P., has as bad an opinion of the House of Com- 
mons as the House of Commons has of Mr. Parnell. Like M, de 
Fourtou addressing the French Chamber, he says virtually, in a 
lecture on the House of Commons, which he delivered on Tuesday 
in Hatton Garden, ‘ You have no confidence in me, and I have 
no confidence in you.’ Mr. Parnell accused the English con- 
stituencies of an ‘‘ innate snobbery " which compelled the Mem- 
bers ‘*to become snobs themselves.” He thought the Irish 
Members ought to take example by Mr. Biggar, M.P. (who was in 
the chair) ;—and Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P. (who was present), 
held up both Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar to the admiration of 
the Irish, and spoke very depreciatingly of all other Irish Members. 
This is indeed a beautiful instance of what may be called the 
triangle of political forces, three Irish Members assuring each 
other that all the rest of the House of Commons, both Irish and 
English, is out of joint, while they three are sustaining the poli- 
tical equilibrium and arresting the decay of the Constitution. 
Homeopathy could hardly attempt a more wonderful feat than 
to heal the woes of Ireland with three such globules of political 
medicine as these. Clearly, however, it would be a true applica- 
tion of the prineiple of Similia similibus curantur. 





Consola were on Friday 933-933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR. 


RE is one lesson to be drawn from the history of this 
war, as far as it has yet gone, which should be gratifying 
to Englishmen. It is becoming clear that for warfare in a 
country without railways, and especially for Asiatic warfare, 
a small, perfectly appointed, and perfectly mobile army, con- 
stantly renewed, is a more effective weapon than a huge force. 
There may be many explanations of the Russian slowness 
evident to experts, but it is difficult for men who are politicians 
only not to contrast their progress with the sort of progress 
which British armies similarly placed would Have made. One 
may be the dupe unconsciously of national vanity, but it is 
hard not to believe that a first-class Indian officer, say, 
Sir Eyre Ooote, in his best days, with thirty thousand 
Englishmen and a double proportion of light artillery, 
would have conquered Armenia by this time. The 
Russians seem to have no idea that a march of thirty 
miles a day is possible, and are bothered by the diffi- 
culties of transport, of supply, and of commissariat to a 
degree which Anglo-Indians hardly understand. Their forces 
fight well, manceuvre well, and are well directed; but there is 
a want of “go” about them, a disposition to have everything 
prepared as if an army were a watch, a tendency to wait 
for overwhelming masses of artillery, which reveals a certain 
want of self-confidence not to be anticipated in a conquering 
people. If English officers in the Mutiny had been as “ scien- 
tific” as all this, we should have lost the Empire,—which, if 
their predecessors had been so afraid of failure, we should 
never have built up. Audacity goes an immense way in war, 
and Russian movements seem to us lacking in audacity, in the 
kind of energy which English soldiers derive, if you will have 
it so, from their very stupidity. The Russians are very brave, 
but they have not learnt the secret that in fighting a race not 
directed by scientific organisers, counting heads is of very little 
use ; that a bullet can kill a carcase a thousand times as big as 
itself; and that no number of men will enable a General to 
defeat an enemy who, at the point of contact; always beats 
the divisions opposed to him. Of course a small army needs 
incessant renewals of its strength in men, but we cannot help 
suspecting that, granting a sufficient reservoir behind, it is a 
handier weapon than a great one; that the Turks would find 
a British corps darmée in Armenia a very different foe from 
the one with which they are at present contending. The 
Russians win, no doubt. They have clearly defeated Mehemed 
Pasha at Delibaba, and probably defeated him with more or less 
crushing effect, but they follow up their victories with a delibera- 
tion which deprives them of half their moral value. If they were 
fighting Sikhs, who seem able to move as if impedimenta were 
not required, they would have to fight ten battles where the 
English finish their work in two. Panic counts for nothing in 
a war so conducted, and every advantage has to be won by 
hard fighting, with its attendant expenditure of men. 
Mukhtar Pasha, we do not doubt, will in the end be crushed, 
but he will be crushed by an exertion which strains his far 
more powerful opponent, and after an expenditure of time, 
which in war is money, that deprives victory of much of its 
advantage. 

There is the same slowness visible on the European side. 
The Russians doubtless will cross the Danube, and will 
encounter the Turks, and will defeat them, but surely their pre- 
parations have consumed an unconscionable amount of time. 
They have had no enemy’s country to pass through. They 
have had no threatened communications to protect. They 
know all about the Danube just as well as the Turks, and 
perhaps better, and they have had six months to prepare, and 
still, apparently, they are not quite ready, or only just ready. 
Suwaroff, one cannot but think, with one of his armies 
of sixty thousand men, would have been across long before 
this, if he had lost half his army in the crossing, and once 
across, would have resupplied himself with men with half 
the trouble involved in these elaborate preparations. It is not 
difficult to see at least one reason for all this tardiness. The 
Russian staff haye got the campaign of 1870 on the brain; 
they want to move hosts equal to the German ones with the 
same precision, the same unfailing success, and the same 
earthquaky results, and having to deal with a less 
perfect organisation, the task involves difficulties only 
to be met by a grievous expenditure of time. They forget 
that they are not invading France but Turkey, not fighting 


easily possible to repair. They want to do everythi 
gigantic scale, to move men by the hundred raves Fo the 
a broad river, and find that the task of crossing with al] the 
necessary supplies for such hosts almost overtaxes theip 
strength and the brains of the Generals who 
make so many arrangements harmonise together. The — 
power required to move an army at all is great, but the 
power required for an army which requires a county to 

on, and whole provinces to feed it, is given only to two or tne 
men in a generation. Of course, we may be told that a smaller 
army,say 50,000 men, would not be safe in Bulgaria, and we boy 
at once to experts’ opinion on the subject; but we should 

like before bowing to hear what experts accustomed to Indian 
warfare, to broad rivers with crumbling banks, and huge dig. 
tances, and great masses of opponents, would have to say op 
the matter. What is there in Turks to make them 80 Very 
much more formidable than Sikhs ? 

This is no expression of impatience, but the statement of g 
question of great political importance. If the conquest of 
Turkey is really so mighty a work as the Russian 
evidently think, and the forces on each side approach 
so nearly to equality in quality that it is indi 
to bring up larger and larger hosts, then evidently Russis 
is not so formidable that at the conclusion of the war 
or England cannot help to settle the terms of peace. Pringe 
Bismarck in 1870 would not be interfered with, because he 
knew the Powers were too appalled by the strength of the 
machine he guided, to interfere. The German Army had 
marched on like a fate, crushing everything in its path. But. 
if present signs do not mislead, the Russian Army, though it 
will win, will not march on like this, but will conquer 
and laboriously, and will be very much exhausted before it 
reaches its goal, and very unfit to commence a new 
and still more formidable struggle. Then, and not 
now, will be the time to decide what British interests 
require; when the Turkish power, with which we cannot ally 
ourselves, is admitted to be broken; when the question will be 
of substitutes for the Osmanli, and when, therefore, we can 
intervene, if intervention is necessary, with a clear conscience, 
To intervene now is only to help the Turk, not our own inte 
rests, to convince him that he was alarmed for nothing, and 
to make any reasonable or just settlement an impossibility, 
Russian slowness is our best guarantee that we shall have 
ample time to assert ourselves when he has completed the 
only benevolent task he ever undertook,—the liberation of 
South-Eastern Europe from the domination of Asia. 





THE BURIALS BILL IN THE LORDS. 

HE “ Majority of the 18th June,”—as the French teach w 

to call it,—in the House of Lords, may, if it is followed 
up, prove almost as important an event to the Constitution of 
this country as the victory of the 18th June proved, sixty-two 
years ago, to the influence of England on the continent of Europe. 
It has long been the fashion to speak in public meetings with 
a half-laugh, but nevertheless with perfect truth, of the 
popularity of the House of Lords in the country. While fully 
recognising that popularity, we confess that we have not been 
amongst the number of those who have seen anything in the 
recent history of the House of Lords to justify that popu 
larity. Except a sensible vote delaying, for sound financial 
reasons, the final extinction of the paper duty, we can hardly 
remember a single instance in which the House of Lords has 
taken the initiative in giving expression to a wiser and more 
far-sighted current of public opinion than any which could gaia 
the assent of the House of Commons. They delayed, and 
would, if they had dared, have resisted the Disestablish 
ment of the Irish Church. They deferred most reluct 
antly to the great majorities in the Commons on the Irish 
Land Bill. They rejected the abolition of Purchase in 
the Army, and obliged the Government of Mr. Gladstone to do 
by Royal Warrant what would have been better done by legis- 
lative enactment. They rejected most of the best schemes of 
reform proposed by the now-extinct Endowed Schools’ Com- 
mission. They made no stand against the Public Worship Act. 
And in foreign policy they have appeared to be,—whether 
truly or falsely, we do not know,—even more Turkish than the 
majority in the House of Commons. All these have not beer 
cheering indications, and of course, had not prepared us 
for the manly and independent vote of Monday night on the 
Burial of Dissenters in Churchyardse. Nevertheless, it seems 





Marshal Bazaine but Abdul Kerim, not risking destruction, 


that the “long lane ” has reached a turning-point at last. For 


but only a failure which, with their resources, it would he 
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em Monday, the majority in the House of Lords gave expres- 
gion to a vein of opinion in the country which represents not 
only the wishes of all sober-minded and moderate men, but 
even certain particular wishes of sober-minded and moderate 
which the Conservative Government of the day had refused 
to gratify, and had done their best to oppose. Nor can it be 
traly said, as certain clergymen have asserted, that the whole 
responsibility of this step lies with the Archbishop. The fact 
is that on the same night both the Archbishops lent their whole 
‘cht to another amendment,—which was moved by the 
Archbishop of York,—but that instead of its being carried, 
the Government defeated it easily by a majority of 57 (146 
against 89), while for this Liberal amendment, moved not 
by an Archbishop, but by the Earl of Harrowby, the House 
of Lords, in spite of the opposition of the Government, and 
in spite of its Conservatism, gave a —t, of sixteen. 
That majority was due to the Ecclesiastical Liberalism of 
a great number of Conservative Peers who, on questions of this 
sort, are far in advance of the Government. Doubtless these 
Conservative Peers have the sense to see that if we are to pre- 
serve an institution like the English Establishment from de- 
struction, it must be by a policy tending to endear it to the ex- 
ternal religious world, uot by one setting the external religious 
world at defiance. That has weighed much, no doubt, with 
Lord Harrowby and his friends. What has very likely weighed 
still more, has been a strong desire to gain for the Establish- 
ment a counterweight against the Ritualism and Sacerdotalism 
of an extreme party within the Church. By making friends 
of the Dissenters, and showing them that they are regarded 
not as enemies, but as allies, by the chief friends of the 
Church, the moderate Conservatives no doubt hope to win over 
the less strict amongst them, or at least to prepare the way for 
winning over their descendants to the Church, and so to increase 
materially the weight of the lay element in the Establish- 
ment. But whatever their reasons, the fact remains that the 
majority of the House of Lords have ignored the lead of the 
Conservative Government, and taken a Liberal lead of their 
own, on one of the most important questions which has ever 
divided moderate Conservatives from Tories of the old type. 
And what has happened once may happen again. When the 
long lane once begins to turn, there is no saying whether it 
will or will not relapse into its former undeviating directness 
and stupidity. What, indeed, might not happen, if the Peers 
once began to show themselves more in sympathy than they have 
been, with the moderate wish of the people of England for 
improvements and enlargements of the old institutions? We 
believe the result might be of far greater importance to the 
future of both political parties and to the ascendancy of the 
English aristocracy than any mere change in the balance of 
parties, any transfer of power from the hands of one party to 
that of the other. For it might be the signal of a new era in 
the history of the House of Lords, and of a new departure in 
the political relations between the two Houses. 
For we must not forget that as it is the tendency of demo- 
cratic institutions to develope a new type of Conservatism,—the 





resistance than the latter. If that shoyld happen, the House of 
Lords might still have a much part to play in the 

ing of our Constitution than even its greatest admirers 
have hitherto dared to anticipate. For it might be that it 
would play much the same part which the “ governor” plays in 
Watts’s steam-engine. It is the principle of that ul con- 
trivance, that when the steam attains too high a power, the 
balls of the “ governor” fly apart, and partially close the pipe 
which supplies the steam. When the supply is relatively 
small, the balls fall together, and leave the pipe fully open. 
The action of the House of Lords on public opinion might in 
the future be very similar. When the reforming impulse of 
the democracy is eager and passionate, the Lords might well 
supply a certain amount of obstruction to the progress of legis- 
lative change, but when, on -the contrary, the impulse of re- 
form runs low, they might do all in their power to clear away 
any obstruction to the effective force of whatever reforming 
impulse may remain. That is the function which they appear 


}to be discharging in relation to the attitude of the Established 


Church towards the burial of Dissenters; and thatis the function 
which, if the House of Lords could but see it, would contribute 
most to establish their political influence, and win for them 
not merely the esteem founded half in historic tradition and 
custom, half in habitual reverence for rank, which they now 
enjoy, but the esteem which is earned by great services, and 
especially the esteem which is given so freely in England to 
the particular kind of service tending to moderate the 
antagonisms of political life, and to “turn to scorn” “the 
falsehood of extremes.” 

Indeed, it is obviously the natural function of a second 
Chamber such as our own House of Lords, to mediate as far 
as possible between the two extreme parties in the State, rather 
than to support either one or the other. Not being rooted in 
any popular principle, but depending, as it does, on the in- 
trinsic reasonableness of its course for the respect of the people, 
it is obvious that it must usually risk less by doing bare justice 
to the party which is for the moment in eclipse, than by out- 
bidding the party which happens for the time to be in the 
ascendant. We do not want a second Chamber to increase 
the violence of the oscillations between popular Radicalism and 
popular Toryism, and any Chamber which did increase the 
violence of those oscillations would clearly promote the 
instability of the whole system. But if the Upper House 
leans upon the moderate and reasonable elements of the party 
which is, for the time, defeated in the popular House, it must 
win in turn the respect of both the popular parties, and throw 
its influence on the side of using victory with moderation. 
This was what the Italian Senate lately did when it threw 
out the Clerical Abuses Bill passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies. And this is what the House of Lords did on Monday, 
when it took up the action of the Liberals in relation to 
Dissenters’ burials, and in spite of the resistance of the Govern- 
ment passed, by a majority of sixteen, a clause conceding to 
Dissenters every privilege to which the great majority of them 
at least have urged their claim. The advantage which the 





Conservatism rooted in the prejudices and customs of the people 
—s0, too, it may well be another result of democratic institutions 
to develope in aristocratic bodies a new type of Conservative pre- 
caution against the unreason and obstinacy of such prejudices, 
a new tendency to guard against all which may cause strong 
reactions and rapid swings of the pendulum from extreme 
impatience of change on the one side to extreme changes on 
_ the other. While the House of Commons has been all but 
invariably Liberal, it was but natural that the majority in the 
House of Lords, though prepared at times to concede much 
rather than bring about a deadlock between the two branches 
of the Legislature, should seem to be even more Conservative 
than the Conservative minority in the House of Commons. 
Aristocracies are always more or less disposed to take a view 
Opposite to that of large popular bodies, and there is no 
Way surer to drive them into obstruction than for these 
bodies to propose great changes, and no way surer to 
open their eyes to the dangers of obstruction, than to 
find these bodies disposed for obstruction. It is quite on 


which is, for the moment, in the ascendant. 
it would tend to rectify the greatest fault of democracies,— 
their apparent fickleness, their tendency to swing rapidly from 
one view to its opposite, for little or no reason beyond that of 
dissatisfaction with the immediate results of the last battle, 
and the restlessness which is so apt to attribute disappointed 
expectati 


House of Lords would gain by thus representing all that is 
most moderate in the defeated party would be enormous, 
if only on this account, that it would be relying on 
a real element of popular force, though not on that 
Moreover, 


s to blunders in policy instead of exaggerated hopes. 


We do ot say that the House of Lords has as yet given us 


any great reason to build on the constitutional anticipations we 
have just set forth. But assuredly their action in the matter of the 
Burials Bill has been extremely satisfactory, and may fairly point 
toa similar policy in other matters. Long as the Conservatives 
had been exiled from real power, we could scarcely expect the 
Lords to take up the réle of moderation against a Conserva- 
tive Government, much sooner than in three years’ time from 





the cards that the Conservative majority in the House of Lords 
which interposed so dead a weight in the way of reform while 
the great majority of the popular body cried out for reform, 
may open its eyes to the dangerous consequences of mere obstrue- 
tiveness, directly it sees the great majority of the popular body 
denouncing reform. And in this way it may possibly happen 
that the House of Lords may become as it were a mediating 
body between the Radicals and the popular Tories,—less dis- 
posed for great changes than the former, less disposed for mere 








the date of the Conservative victory. But if they are wise, 
they will not now hastily abandon it. 
that if they continue to play it, they will do more to win a 
constitutional influence for their body in the days of the next 
Radical reaction, than they would be able to do by any amount 
of ingenious Conservative reasoning when the time comes. 
To win authority against a triumphant 
that you can use your authority in 
during “ the winter of its discontent.” 


We can assure them 


arty, you must show 
fevoat of that party 
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THE FRENCH STRUGGLE. 

HE French Chambers met again on Saturday, and by the 

‘time these lines are in the hands of .our readers, the 
dissolution will, in all probability, have been accorded by the 
Senate to Marshal MacMahon’s demand, by a majority of at 
least fifteen. But the week of discussion has been a great 
thorn in the flesh to M. de Broglie, for it has exhibited him 
and his Cabinet hard at work in the very unsatisfactory. 
endeavour to make bricks without straw,—to justify the 
sensational appeal of the Marshal to France against the im- 
minent dangers caused by the Government of M. Jules Simon, 
without a single popular or even respectable specimen of 
the imminent dangers thus dimly shadowed forth. The 
week’s discussion on the peremptory dismissal of M. Jules 
Simon, and on the demand for a dissolution, has really, in 
two distinct ways, discredited a Cabinet which was already 
as far as possible from a position to endure fresh discredit 
without serious consequences. It has displayed the Marshal to 
the country, in the first place, as taking alarm at the fancies in 
his own head. In the next place, it has shown the majority of 
the Chamber to'the country in a more dignified, more mode- 
rate, and more self-restraining attitude than any which they 
have yet assumed. The week’s debate has made the fears of 
the Marshal look very much asa child’s terrors in the darkness 
look when reviewed under the light of the next day’s sun ; and 
it has presented to the country the Republican party under 
leaders of far more settled views, and leaders far less disturbed 
by revolutionary dreams, than the curious medley of Impe- 
rialists, Legitimists, and Orleanists who have combined to 
denounce and insult them. Both these aspects of the digcus- 
sion will be noted, and take a great effect in France. The 
conspicuously shadowy character of the Marshal’s fears will 
vex the French peasantry, who want to see an end put 
to the excitability of French Governments; and the dramatic 
appeal of the Left to M. Thiers as their true leader will 
remove all the hesitations which the more cautious of 
the French Republicans may have felt concerning the danger of 
drifting into what the Duc de Broglie so vaguely denounces 
as the radical “ transformation of Society.” And there is. one 
other feature in the debate which, creditable as it is to the 
War Minister of the Marshal, will certainly have the same 
effect of weakening the Cabinet of Combat. On Thursday, in 
reply to some interrogation as to the course the Marshal would 
pursue, if the country replied to his appeal by again sending 
up @ majority of the Left, General Berthaut exclaimed, “ We 
shall do nothing illegal,—the Army will always be on the side 
of law.” That is, of course, as it should be, and the assurance 
is creditable to the Government, though we had expected 
nothing less. Still it removes the one fear which would cer- 
tainly have induced a considerable number of timid voters to 
support the Government,—the fear :that any other course 
might lead to a military coup Wétat. A Government 
of Combat like the present cannot appeal to the coun- 
try without some graphic popular ground of its own. 
And in the absence of anything like argument, the 
appeal to fear, to the danger of returning to the old vicious 
circle of coups d’état, would: certainly have been, so far as.it 
went, a popular ground. General Berthaut, greatly to his 
credit, has done. what is in his power to erase that fear from 
the hearts of the constituencies, and we seek in vain for 
any remaining consideration on which the Government 
can build its sanguine,expectation of inducing the eountry, 
to reverse the verdict.so lately given. A French journalist, 
with the epigrammatic wit for which French journalists 
are famous, has .said of. M..Depeyre, the Reporter of: that 
Committee of the Senate which asks for the concur- 
rence of the Senate in the dissolution, and who read his 
high-sounding and empty report to the Senate on Wednes- 
day,—* Il ne raisonne pas, il résonne,”—‘ He does not reason, 
but resound ;”.and that.is what France will say of the policy 
of the Marshal. Yet even what simply resounds pro- 
duces ,an effect, if there be something more than 
noise to fear, General. Berthaut, in giving his praise- 
worthy assurance that there.is nothing more than noise to 
fear,-has deprived the Government of the only veil of mystery 
which, 80 long as it remained, covered also a ground of hope. 
The only remaining grounds are all eonjectural. The Duc de 
Broglie holds that the Radicals, if they retain power, would 
amnesty the Communists, abolish standing armies, separate 
*Ohurch ; and «State, decree .the elective character of the 
Judges, and readjust taxation on the principle of a pro- 
gressive income-tax. But as the Assembly which is to 


be dissolved for containing handful of men wip 
approve those ,proposals, has done nothing of the kind, 
it. would -be -just. as reasonable for Lord 

to advise the Queen to dissolve Parliament only because Sir 
Charles Dilke once attacked the Civil List, and Mr. Butt and. 
his friends have demanded the dissolution of the existing tig 
between Great Britain and Ireland. To dissolve an 

on grounds that are. purely prophetic,—because one day-or 
another, if certain influences go on gaining on it, it will 
press on the Marshal a policy he utterly disapproves, jig 
not the act of statesmen, but of politicians who 

from the images of their own dreams. Yet the Due 
de Broglie has nothing further to urge. The M 

he said, could not contemplate with equanimity the 
tendencies of an Assembly which might one day come intg 
strong collision with his own principles. Very likely not, ‘But 
what occasion was there for him to contemplate them with 
equanimity, or to contemplate them at all? If a policy hed 
been proposed to him which he held to be definitely injurioy 
to France, that was the time for proposing a disso 

and explaining to France his objection to the policy forced 
upon him, To discount the political chimseras of ag 
alarmist imagination, and ask France to pass judgment 
not on bad counsels, but bad tendencies,—that is not the 
course of a practical statesman at all; it is taking a leaf from 
Professor Tyndall’s book, and setting to work popular consti. 
tuencies, working under universal suffrage, of all 

in- the world, not to express convictions, but to desiccate 
“6 germs.” 

The greatest popular force, however, of the week's dis 
cussion will be that exerted on the mind of France by the 
remarkable and rememberable scenes of last Saturday in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The effect of these was twofold. In the 
first place, the unrivalled violence and rowdyism of the Im- 
perialists, especially M. Paul de Cassagnac, will be impressed 
on the imaginations of millions who will never read. the de 
bates, for these Imperialists did all in their power to embody 
in their gesticulations and invectives that ultimate appeal-to 
physical force on which they believe that the Empire should 
rest. In that way, we suppose that the least unpopular of the 
anti-Republican alternatives,—the Napoleonic régime,—will 
have suffered great and popular discredit, and will los 
votes at the elections. The other appeal to the French 
imagination which will produce effects far more wide 
spread than any argument, was the plainly unconcertéd 
and involuntary act of homage to M. Thiers into which the 
reactionary Home Minister’s (M. de Fourtou) want of 
tact led the Chamber of Deputies. “You forget,” said 
M. de Fourtou, “that the men now in office issued from 
the elections of 1871, and that they formed part of that 
National Assembly which may be described as ‘the 
pacificator of the country and the liberator of the terri- 
tory.” Thereupon some Deputy of the Left, pointing 
at M. Thiers, said, “ Voilé la libérateur du territoire!” 
when the entire Left, rising, and fixing their eyes on M. 
Thiers, broke forth into passionate plaudits, which lasted 
for the of five minutes, and M. Thiers, — 
his whitehead, must have felt that in that moment 
de Fourtou had done more to carry the elections against 
the Government, by thus unintentionally -identifying ‘the 
majority of the dismissed Assembly with himself, than 
the most, eloquent oratory of the most distinguished Re 
publicans could have effected in all the months of canvass. 
That public act of homage will be known wherever there 
is a French constituency, -and will carry home to the min@’s 
eye of every Frenchman that M. Thiers, and no one else, ‘is 
the alternative for the Marshal, if the Marshal should be come 
pelled to resign. ‘That accident of debate will plead to am 
imaginative people as the red cross or the flaming torch used'to 
plead of old ; and it will plead, not for the Government, but for 
its opponents. Thus the week of discussion, though it will in 
all probability end with the accession of the Senate to the 
Marshal’s request, will have done more to give the Marshal 4 
great political fall than all the préfets or sous-préfets in France 
can do to set him up again. 





THE INDIAN NIGHTMARE. 
debate in the Lords-on Friday week on the Frontier 
policy of the Indian Government was very important 
and instructive, but it was, for good and substantial reasons 
not quite frank on either side, and therefore not. quite 80 
satisfactory as it otherwise might have been. The Duke-of 
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nil pat his questions very carefully, and Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook made their comments very gravely, and 
Lord Salisbury answered very clearly, but still the real point 
at issue was of necessity avoided or evaded. We do not see 
why journalists are to be so very reticent, and will therefore 
ask the question which the Duke of Argyll, if he had thought 
jt prudent, would, we strongly suspect, have asked, and which 
contains the essence of the whole matter. Is Lord Lytton, 
the present Viceroy of India, sufficiently well in hand? or is 
there a chance of his acting, as the Anglo-Indians say, “ off his 
own bat?” ‘The impression among those who watch events 
in India. is that Lord Lytton, who is a man with a sym- 
pathetic rather than a powerful mind, a born littérateur and 

and only a statesman by cultivation, has been too deeply 
impressed, or as they say, “ bitten,” by the mania which seizes so 
many Anglo-Indians, the desire to have a great, striking, and 
active foreign policy. Nobody who has not witnessed it would 
believe the intensity with which this desire affects many 
Indian officers, otherwise cool and resolute men, or the eager- 
ness with which they will spring at any chance, however 
remote, of ending the monotony of their lives by playing an 
exciting and most dangerous game of chess with Russia. 
It is believed that this passion has seized the Viceroy, and all 
India is agog,—as a rule, applausively agog,—to see what he is 
about. Of course there is the usual exaggeration. Indians 
want new interests and love political gossip, they learn every- 
thing from conversations ‘or reported conversations—that is, 
they hear everything in too terse and epigrammatic a form— 
and though they are not credulous, theré are no limits to their 
wish to believe that great excitements are at hand. They are 
at this moment quite ready to assert all that the Duke of 
Argyll hinted at, to prophesy a march to Cabul, the erection of a 
frontier Chief Commissionership between the Indus and the 
mountains, the bridging of the Indus, and agreat deal more—such 
as theseizure of Candahar, the execution of some project at Merv, 
and we know not what wild design on Western Central Asia. 
They have been in this alarmist mood before, and their 
speculations would not signify, but that Lord Lytton has given 
some colour to them all, partly by public speeches, partly by 
visible acts, and partly, as we suspect, though we have no 
means of knowing it, except from the Duke of Argyll’s strong 
hint about violated secrecy, by premature proposals, the nature 
but not the limitations of which have oozed out. It is cer- 
tain that Lord Lytton denounced “ masterly inactivity” beyond 
the border—Lord Lawrence’s and Lord Northbrook’s policy — 
as “ atheistic” in a public speech; that he has made Sir Lewis 
Pelly, a man of extraordinary energy and some ambition, a sort 
_ of Agent-General for frontier policy; that he has occupied 
Khelat, and that he does to some extent resent the total break- 
down of his efforts to draw closer the bonds between the 
British Government and that strange revival of Saul, the half- 
madman, half-genius, who now rules Afghanistan. He was 
trained as a diplomatist, and. he feels in this matter like a 
diplomatist foiled. The excitement of the Anglo-Indians. is 
therefore not unnatural, nor is their idea that Lord Lytton 
may take the bit in his teeth, and do something moment- 
ous beyond the Hifmalayas, and so break up for a year 
or two the terrible monotony of life which makes white 
men in India long for political earthquakes, till the faintest 
— of a tumbril makes them all start to eager atten- 
ion. 

Of course, no such question as'we have indicated could be 
put.to Lord Salisbury, nor could he have answered it if it 
had been, except. in the most conventional way, and the 
debate was therefore not wholly satisfactory. What he did 
say was, as far as it went, very reassuring, He is not dis- 
ser to press the Ameer of Cabul to accept a Resident, still 
ess.has he fixed on Sir Lewis Pelly, whom the Ameer dreads, 
to be the Resident in question. He has not ordered any 
collection of troops to menace Afghanistan, the troops 
gathered together having been collected for an entirely 
different object, which, however, he did not specify. He has 
not sanctioned any bridge over the Indus, and indeed never 
heard‘of the project until’the Duke of Argyll mentioned it, 
and he has not created the Frontier Commissionership, though 
he has: done something in that direction, or refused to do 
something which he is not willing to diseuss until the papers 
are upon the table. That is all right, and when interpreted 
by the light of the Marquis’s geographical speeches, and his 
notorious freedom from Russophobia, would be amply sufficient, 
but for the one doubt to which we have alluded. Is Lord 
Lytton sufficiently in hand ¢: 

We do not say he is not, for we do not know, and we do not 








think he is not, for we do not see where he is to get money in 
any quantity without the Secretary of State’s consent, but we 
confess, nevertheless, to a lurking feeling of uneasiness. A 
Viceroy of India is a very great man. The Secretary of 
State may draw the rein as tight as he likes, but partly from 
tradition, partly from the Secretary’s responsibility to the 
Cabinet, which is instinctively opposed to too much interference 
with the great Agents of the Crown, partly from the necessities 
of the situation, a Viceroy can, if he pleases, do a very great 
deal, more especially when the doing it is locally so popular 
that all his subordinates will assist him heartily. He can inter 
pret any action of any Asiatic Prince into a defiance, and then 
nobody can hold India in. He can send messages which pro- 
voke his adversary almost beyond endurance. He can take 
“ necessary precautions ” which he knows quite well will be in- 
terpreted at home in one way and in Indiain another. In short, 
he is very like an American President, who cannot declare 
war, but who can say and do things which make the Senate 
feel, in refusing war, as if it were deserting him and the path 
of honour. We hope Lord Lytton is too sober-minded for 
anything of the kind—and we believe he is—for of all mad 
tricks, that of avoiding war with Russia at home and pro- 
voking a half-war with Russia in Asia would be the maddest ; 
but we do not feel so certain that he does not want something 
beyond the Passes, some “ diplomatic victory,” some “ para- 
mount influence,” some result which shall tell everybody in 
Asia that he is there, which we should be much better with- 
out. We do not want a Resident in Cabul, to be killed the 
first moment the bazaar there is frightened, and to be avenged 
at the cost of a great war. We do not want Agents sent with 
roving commissions to worry Russia, just when she has so much 
on her hands that she can by no possibility do anything against 
the security of the Empire. We donot want a grand Central- 
Asian policy to be inaugurated at a time when the whole of the 
interests of which influence in Central Asia is only one are thrown 
into the crucible to come out in some new and perhaps 
unexpected form. Above all, we do not want just now, when 
affairs in Europe are complicated to the last degree, and any 
Government of this country, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
must steer its course with unusual diseretion, to have two 
Governments at work in two different regions of the Empire. 
with two different inclinations in their policy. The affairs of 
Afghanistan, which is at best a petty State like Servia, with 
no more power of “ invading” India than Servia has of in- 
vading Austria, are never of the importance sometimes assigned 
to them in this country ; but still Afghanistan lies beyond the 
great Indian wall, the Himalayas, and if Lord Lytton fidgets 
himself into a position there, he may entail on the Empire an 
entirely new group of responsibilities. It was most necessaty 
that the group of Peers who as regards Indian foreign polivy 
are Parliament, should advise him that he is being watehed“ 
a work done with most creditable caution and effectiveness 
and that Lord Salisbury should be absolutely sure that he knows 
and can control everything that is going on. Otherwise wemay 
find some fine morning that because Shere Ali has got a fit 
of outrecuidance on him, and because Lord Lytton thinks 
patience “inconsistent with the dignity of the Empire,” the 
efforts of twelve months have been thrown away, and Britain 
has been plunged, at the wrong time, and in the wrong place, 
and by the wrong man, into a struggle of whith’: no 
one can see the end. If we are to fight Russia, let 
us fight her openly and at home, and not repeat) that 
disastrous blunder of Lord Palmerston, of engaging ‘in’ a 
ruinous Indian war merely to act as a countercheck to her 
presumed designs, 

Lord Salisbury left the point about the Frontier Commis- 
sionership still to be cleared up. We have no doubt arga- 
ments for such an arrangement may be produced by the ream, 
some of them very good ones, but there is one -unanswer- 
able argument against it. Any such arrangement must inerease 
the mischievous impression, both in India and in England, 
that Central-Asian affairs are of first-classimportance; that thete 
is a“ policy” to be pursued beyond the Himalayas, distinet from 
the general policy of the Empire; that it is a main objectof 
this country to maintain beyond the Himalayas; through 
agents beyond the reach of opinion, a secular diplomatic 
struggle with the Russian Empire. The Frontier Commis- 
sioner will inevitably hold himself Commander-in-Chief of ‘the 
advance-guard of the Empire, will always be making recon- 
naissances, and will either plunge us into a series:of smell 
wars, or much more probably assume for us responsibilities 
which are neither necessary nor desirable. We can‘have-no 
relations with Afghanistan which the Chief Commissioner-ot 
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the Punjaub cannot manage, or if he is too ignorant of diplo- 
matic work, let him have the best man obtainable as Political 
Secretary and adlatus. A separate Commissionership created at 
Peshawur under such circumstances will be a warning to every 
chief within five hundred miles of the frontier that something is 
going to happen to him which he will not like, and that he 
must find allies, or protectors, or friends, to shield him from 
the machinations of those ever-advancing English. The 
Indian Empire has the best boundary in the world. Let us 
stop behind it. 





NAVAL CADETS. 


7 present House of Commons has a fellow-feeling for the 

stupid boy of the family. It is conscious, perhaps, that 
if there could be a competitive examination of Parliaments, it 
would not gain a high place in the class-list. And it must be 
admitted that the stupid boys have a grievance. They used 
to have their full share of the good things that were going,— 
indeed, as regards the Government Service, they had more 
than their share. It was always recognised that the Law and 
Medicine required brains, and though the Church was less 
exacting than either of the other learned professions, still to 
succeed even in the Church a man must be not quite a fool. 
The Army and Navy and the Civil Service were natural 
refuges for boys who were unfit to be either barristers, 
or doctors, or clergymen. It was not supposed that stupidity 
would be any serious disadvantage in these callings. Any- 
body can fight, and almost anybody can copy a letter. 
This last occupation has long been withdrawn from the 
list of open careers. In the Civil Service of the Crown 
the dull boy used to have as good a chance of get- 
ting on as his clever brother, but partly from the desire 
of Ministers to divest themselves of a patronage which 
was only a cause of annoyance, and partly from the desire 
of the middle-class to get more appointments for their 
sons than they could expect to get under a system of 
patronage, the Civil Service has of late years been wholly given 


the Navy has, until lately, been the 


stupid boys, and when the Admiralty went back in 1875 : 
the system of test-examinations for Naval Cadets, we susp 
that the change was popular with those who had sons 

they wished to send to sea, and that nobody else cared much 
about it. Mr. Hunt says that he made the chan 
because he is opposed to competition in its proper place, but 
because when he made acquaintance with the cadets on board 
the ‘ Britannia,’ he was struck by the want of physical power 
which they displayed. He then appointed a Committee to 


the conclusion to which the Committee came was that it wag 
the result of working too hard in order to pass the entranea 
examination. Thereupon Mr. Hunt determined to substitute 
a test for a competitive examination. Whether the cadets 
have been stronger and healthier since the adoption of thig 
change was not stated in the debate on Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
resolution, but there can be no doubt that they have beep 
worse educated. Indeed, Mr. Hunt’s instructions seem to have 
been exaggerated in the course of carrying them out, for 
the first batch of cadets were admitted without even a teste 
examination, and the next two batches were not examined in 
mathematics, which has usually been considered a useful 

for a Naval officer. This oversight has now been remedi 
and all the cadets who are in future appointed will have tg 
pass a test-examination, from which the elements of math 
matics will not be excluded. 

The truth in this matter seems to lie somewhere between 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. We agree with the former 
that good physical qualifications are of immense importanes 
in the Naval Service, and that a system of admission which 
weakened the constitutions of the successful candidates would 
be a system on behalf of which nothing could be said. Indeed, 
such a system would defeat its own end, inasmuch as a boy 
who works too hard at twelve will probably injure his mind 
as well as his body, and be a less capable officer at twenty. 
four than a boy who has taken things more easily, and post- 
poned hard work until an age at which he is physically fit 


over to competition. Nor is there much hope for a dull boy | for it. We agree with Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that as between a 


now in the Army. The great Continental wars have shown 


dull boy and a clever boy, both possessed of the same physical 


the need there is of brains in a military career, and though the | qualifications, the clever boy will make a better officer than 


old patronage system lingers in many corners, it is seldom 


the dull boy. Nor do we deny that the tendency of test, 


openly defended. In fact, the country has given too practical | as distinguished from competitive, examinations is to give an 
a proof of its determination to have its Army officered by the | advantage to dull boys. The standard gets insensibly lowered, 


best men it can get, to leave the patronage system much 


from the dislike of the Examiners to reject more boys than 


chance. If anybody will do for a soldier, there would haye| they can help. Nor is there any reason to believe that a test- 
been no need to abolish the Purchase system, or to pay examination is in the least a better preventive of cramming 
large sums of money in compensation to the interests|than a competitive examination. Why should not the boy 
injured by its abolition. This is a kind of proof| who has to pass an examination in order to keep his appoint- 
which makes an impression on the imaginations, even|ment be as much crammed as the boy who has to come out 
of the fathers of stupid sons. They see that the Govern-| first in an examination in order to gain his appointment? 
ment will no longer take money for a commission, and they | Of the two, the former will probably be more crammed, 
feel that it is of no use to hope that it will do for them out of | because if he fails to get his cadetship, there is nothing 
favour what it has ceased to do as a matter of business. But| else for him to try for, whereas the latter can try for a 
the Navy stands on a different footing from the Army. | hundred other things. The only distinction between the 
There has been nothing to frighten people into a complete re-| cases is that over-cramming may do the dull boy less 
version of the whole system. Englishmen have not seen one | physical injury, because he is neither interested nor excited 


great Naval Power break down under its load of administra- 


while the process is going on, and forgets all about it as 


tive corruption, and another great Naval Power take its place, | 80on as it is over. The question is really one for medical 
and more than its place, by dint of unremitting attention to | experts, and the scholarships which are competed for at all 
the quality and training of the men employed in the Service. | the great public schools ought to supply a sufficient amount 
Had the overthrow of France and the aggrandisement of Ger-| of data on which to found a trustworthy medical opinion. 
many been accomplished on the sea instead of on land, the} Are boys physically the worse for being made to undergo 
public would have insisted on a radical change in the| competitive examination at twelve or thirteen? If they are, 
methods of appointing Naval officers. As it is, they have not | competitive examination for Naval cadetships must stand 
been startled into anxiety about the failure of the English | condemned, unless the age at which it is undergone can be 
Fleet, and the old notion of the Navy as a convenient and | raised, or unless the nature of the examination can be altered. 
creditable way of disposing of dunces has not yet completely | Whether it is necessary to take boys so early into the Navy 
died out. is a matter on which it might be well to have further in- 

It is the existence in the country of a feeling of this kind | formation, before accepting the present system as final; but 
that gives encouragement to the Government to make such | if it is necessary, why should not the examination be com- 
changes as they have lately been making in the training of | petitive in a very limited number of subjects? If every 
Naval Cadets. Neither Mr. Ward Hunt nor Mr. Egerton | question asked could be answered by a week’s reading, there 


defends stupid cadets, as such. They say a good deal that is 


would be very little room for cramming, and yet the 


true about the evil of cramming, and the harm done to boys} manner in which the different boys answered the questions 
by subjecting them to competitive examinations at too early | would be an equally good guide to their natural acuteness 
an age. But if there were as strong a feeling about the Navy | and vigour, All that a prolonged examination in many 


as there is about the Civil Service, these arguments would go 


subjects can do is to test the amount of knowledge already 


for nothing. The Civil Service is the recognised preserve of | attained. A short examination in a very few subjects will be 
fairly clever boys, and all the parents who think well of their | just as useful in testing the power of attaining knowledge in 
sons’ abilities, and wish them to go into the Government| future, and it is this latter power that can alone have any 
Service, are on the side of open competition, with all the ad-| value in the case of a boy of twelve. 





vantages and disadvantages that are inseparable from it. But 





ascertain why the cadets looked so puny and weak, ang 
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{HE LIBERAL LEADERS AND COUNTY SUFFRAGE. 


sincerely trust that when Mr. Trevelyan takes his 

division on County Suffrage, which will probably be 
next Friday night, all the Liberal leaders will be found 
yoting on his side. There has been a division of opinion among 
them evident in all previous divisions, and it is time that it 
should end, and that they should all accept the new piece of 
work which has fallen to their hands to do. We stated last 
week many of the arguments which prove the exclusion of the 
rural householders from the franchise to be both unjust and 
impolitic, but there is another broader and more important 
tan them all, and that is, the duty of Liberals to apply their 
principles to rural affairs and rural organisation. From the 
day of the passing of the Reform Bill, the Liberal party has 
been far too exclusively the party of the boroughs. The 
Chandos clause placed the counties at the mercy of the land- 
lords, the great majority of the landlords turned Tories, and 
the counties became the strongholds of the Conservative party. 
But that a few great families still adhere to their traditional 
and wise policy of leading rather than resisting the people, 
there would scarcely be in Parliament a Liberal County Member. 


The Liberals have therefore turned naturally to the boroughs, | passe 


have fought for changes which the boroughs desired, and have 
avoided all rural questions, even when, as in the instance of 
the demand for the repeal of the Malt Tax, all Liberal 
principle was upon that side. The Land Laws, passed to sup- 
rt a previous state of society, have been left unreformed. 
Baral Taxation has been so neglected, that while the ploughman 
pays as much as the artisan, the inheritor of land pays less 
than the inheritor of Consols. The grand oppression upon the 
roral workmen, the weight with which the expense of con- 
veyance falls upon a small transfer, has never been removed, 
The minor judicial power has been left to landlords almost as 
an inheritance, till the son who succeeds his father regards 
his omission from the list of the magistracy as a personal 
affront. The Building Acts and Lodging-House Acts, so 
rigidly worked in well-managed towns, are not applied at all 
to cottages, while the municipal liberty so fully conceded to 
citizens has for country residents no meaning. No parish can 
vote its own cleansing or a water-supply for itself through 
an existing Council; there is no organisation through which 
a rural district can tax itself, or express its views, or show 
itself an entity in any way, while in none of the Boards 
which manage the Highways and the Poor Law have the 
labourers their fair share of influence. Every county is 
practically a close borough in the hands of a caste, and 
the Liberals, whose raison d’étre is the superiority of elective 
Government both to despotism and to oligarchy, have never 
secured or tried to secure to the people as much elective power 
as is enjoyed by the peasantry either of France or Germany, 
not to mention Italy and Switzerland. It is time this neglect, 
so thoroughly discreditable to the party, should cease, and the 
more speedily because one strong reason, and the only just 
excuse for it, has at last passed away. The Liberal party has 
been fully occupied for the last forty years in sweeping away 
abuses felt by those who supported it with their votes, their 
speeches, and their money,—in modifying the laws till their 
defect is mildness, in reforming Imperial taxation till it is 
scarcely felt, and in sweeping away religious disabilities till the 
Pope declares England the only country where his faith is free ; 
till any creed, or the negation of all creeds, may be preached 
with impunity, and till a preference for disestablishment bars 
no man from any office in the State. This preoccupation has 
ceased, ceased so completely that the Liberal party, like an over- 
prosperous individual, has grown dyspeptic for want of work to 
do. No gain to it could be so great as a large programme, 
involving wide and difficult changes, which nevertheless it 
could support with its whole heart, and with the inner feel- 
ing always essential to Liberals, that moral right is on that 
side. Moral right ison the side of this programme. There is 
no justice whatever in our law of inheritance as regards land. 
There is no justice whatever in our system of devolving the 
magistracy like property. There is no justice whatever in 
taxing whole communities for local expenditure, and leaving 
them without even a nominal control of their own affairs, 
while their fellow-countrymen who happen to live in the towns 
enjoy such control to the full. There is no justice in refusing 
the best of educations, free municipal life, to men who, by the 
Constitution which is applied to everybody else, have a dis- 
tinct right to it, And finally, there is no justice in a class- 
division of political power based not upon capacity, or taxation, 


t 


houses in the places where people live. There is an immense 
evil, or rather a long series of evils, to be remedied, 
and it is no slight gain to the party which ought 
to remedy them that in doing it, it must become larger- 
minded, must attend to affairs which it has never studied, 
must comprehend classes to which it has never listened, must 
give up its preposterous notion that because men live by the 
oldest and most honourable of all occupations, therefore they 
are politically fools. Rural reform will enlighten, if not 
educate, the whole Liberal party. That Mr. Trevelyan’s pro- 
ject, if accepted, will tend directly to restore the old connec- 
tion betwixt Liberalism and the land, once the sheet-anchor 
of English politics, is at least one more reason why the party 
should not reject it. Historically, the names most sacred to 
its ears are those of mighty squires, like John Hampden, who, 
because he had 80,000 acres, was an unswerving Liberal ; its 
most devoted rank and file till 1832 were the yeomen free- 
holders; and its army in serious crises was’ made up of the 
men who are now refused the vote. 

But the labourers will be Tories! So be it, if only they 
are citizens. It was not to reinforce their own ranks that 
the Liberal chiefs, angry as they were with the juggling Premier, 

d his Household Suffrage Bill, and as it proved, placed 
him and his confréres in power ; nor was it to attract ‘llevan 
that they swept away the grievances of Irish Catholics so com- 
pletely that the Members of that country and faith, wanting 
nothing more of them, issue declarations of independence which, 
whether they intend it or not, tend to keep Tories in power. 
If the labourers are Conservative, let them be Conservative, 
till by assiduous teaching, teaching such as converted artisans 
to free-trade, they have been instructed in better ways. For 
ourselves, we disbelieve in this rather mean hobgoblin, dis- 
trust entirely the assertion that English labourers will be 
found on the side of the party of content, and should rather 
dread that, on certain subjects, they might need restraint, than 
fear they would require an impetus. But even if it is so, the 
work ought to be attempted and completed without reference to 
immediate party profits, without calculations whether doing jus- 
tice will or will not help to place Radicals in power. Very possibly 
it will not. As a rule, it ig, just before an injustice is swept 
away, not after it, that Radicals are strong, but that has never 
yet been with them a reason for laying aside the broom. The 
Nonconformists might just as well vote for the existing Law 
of Burial, upon the plea, undoubtedly true, that if this grievance 
is abolished there will be no unjust privilege, felt by every- 
body, to use as a weapon against the Church. As a matter of 
fact, we believe that the disenfranchised classes, includi 
certainly all rural non-voters, will desire Rural Reform, an 
will adhere to the party which secures it for them; but if 
they do not, the Liberals will benefit none the less by taking 
up a great and most difficult work, to be done without hope, 


offer, or reward. 





THE NEW FOREST BILL. 


N adroit effort has lately been made to endanger the safety 
of the New Forest, although the Government and the 


House of Commons are agreed that it should be preserved. The 
effort has proceeded, we need hardly say, from the Department 
which has hitherto had charge of the Forest, an office which 
has always claimed the right to represent and give expression 
to the real interests of the State, as distinguished from those 
occasional and provincial fancies which find utterance in a 
popular assembly. The spectacle of a subordinate branch of 
the Government expressing its pitying amazement at the 
vagaries of the House of Commons is not a new one, but to 
Bead a fresh attack whenever the Generals commanding have 
gone over to the enemy, argues a pertinacity and truly British 
inability to acknowledge defeat which cannot but arouse admi- 
ration. 
severance should meet with success; on the contrary, the 
interests of the public demand that victory should rest with 
the hitherto successful forces. 


Nevertheless, it is not desirable in this case that per- 


The facts stand thus. The New Forest, as most persons, 
hrough recent debates and controversies, have become aware, 


consists of a large tract of open woodland and heath, extend- 
in 
corner of the county of Southampton. 
beauty is the intermixture of wild moorland, rich pasture, 
and woods, which have a character peculiar to them- 
selves, differing as much from the ordinary close copse or 
plantation, on the one hand, as from the park on the other, and 


g over about 63,000 acres, and occupying the south-west 
Its distinguishing 





or responsibility to the State, but upon the frequency of the 





resembling only other woods which have been similarly produced, 
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those of the ancient Royal Forests of England. Owing to the free 
range afforded to deer and cattle over these districts, the thick 
growth of underwood is prevented, and a process of natural 
thinning of the trees takes place, only the fittest, as we may 
suppose, surviving, and these taking various and picturesque 
forms, instead of the straight lines found in a close wood. 
Hence the open and diversified character of the woodland, 
glades of pasture dotted with hollies, thorns, and bramble, and 
splendid specimens of oak and beech, each a study in itself. 
But two other such forests now remain,—Epping and the 
Forest of Dean, and neither can be compared to the Hamp- 
shire specimen in extent or variety of picturesque effect. 

The soil of the New Forest belongs to her Majesty,and with 
it are enjoyed Forestal rights,—that is, rights flowing from the 
preservation of deer. A large body of landowners, many own- 
ing less than an acre, enjoy rights of common over the whole 
tract. Prior to the year 1698, the whole of the Forest 
appears to have existed in its natural condition. In that year 
the Crown was empowered by statute to make inclosed planta- 
tions, for the purpose of rearing Navy timber. The inclo- 
sures were directed to be made gradually, and with considera- 
tion for the Commoners’ interests, and were not toexceed 6,000 
acres at any one time ; but the power was what has since been 
described as a rolling power, enabling the Crown to throw out 
an inclosure when the trees were past danger from the deer 
and cattle, and to inclose another equal portion of the open 
Forest in lieu of the area thus restored. The powers 
conferred by this Act -were fairly and very moderately 
exercised, and no hardship was felt by the Commoners, 
nor, it is believed, did the picturesque aspect of the 
Forest suffer to any considerable extent, some of the 
woods planted by the Dutch gardeners of the early part of 
the eighteenth century possessing in themselves no ordinary 
beauty. Probably a reason for the forbearance of the Crown 
officials may be found in the existence of the deer, which neces- 
sitated the erection of such high and strong fences to protect the 
young plantations that the process of inclosure was rendered 
inconveniently costly, and prevented the appropriation of too 
much pasture land. But about 1848 Parliament was seized 
with the desire to make the Royal Forests profitable, and a 
strong feeling arose against the maintenance of deer as a use- 
less expense. The fact that in many places the Commoners 
also suffered from their presence was cleverly turned to the 
advantage of the Crown in the New Forest, and when in 1851 
an Act was passed for the removal of the costly animals, 
the right to make further inclosures to the extent of 10,000 
acres, on similar conditions to those prescribed in the time of 
William III., was conferred upon her Majesty, as a consideration 
for the supposed boon granted to the Commoners. 

From this time the Forest has been in danger of destruc- 
tion. The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods commenced 
inclosing and, planting with a zeal which knew no _ bounds. 
With a view to profit, they were advised that the old woods 
which they inclosed should be felled, and the ground cleared 
—to use the expressive phrase of one of the officials—* smack- 
smooth,” the picturesque growth of ages being replaced by rows 
of Scotch firs and young oaks, planted alternately in the closest 
proximity. The charming effect of some of these improve- 
ments upon nature will be well remembered by any who have 
once seen them; and it is agreeable to know that their 
commercial success is still a matter of interesting speculation. 
One of these nurseries it was which Mr. Tennyson, crossing 
from the Isle of Wight to enjoy the beauties of the Forest, 
found replacing a grove of yews of immemorial age and unique 
grandeur,—a growth, however, which, in the view of the Com- 
missioners of Woods, was mere useless scrub. Moreover these 
guardians of the interests of the State made little secret of 
their intention by rapidly planting the best soils to reduce 
the value of the Commoners’ interest in the Forest to a 
minimum, in the hope of subsequently effecting a partition 
and general inclosure on terms highly favourable to the Crown. 

This state of things at length attracted public attention, and 
happily in 1871 Mr. Faweett was able to induce the House 
of Commons to express their wish that no further felling of 
the natural woods of the Forest should take place. In 1875, 
a Committee of the House listened with the greatest attention 
to the defence of their past conduct offered by the Crown 
officials, and to their views with reference to the Crown rights 
and the future management of the Forest. On the other 
hand, evidence was received that by a continuance of the 
system of plantation adopted between 1851 and 1869, 
the rights of Commoners would be rendered worthless and 
the picturesque aspect of the district destroyed, while repre- 


, ee 
sentations from men of note, in the artistic, literary, and seign. 
tific world, left no doubt as to the general.and intense in 
felt in preventing this result. The Committee, therefore, m. 
ported distinctly in favour of the preservation of the natural 
scenery of the Forest, and the restriction of the Crown x 
of planting to those portions which had already been at one 
time or other subjected to the process. This Session g Bil 
was introduced by the Government fairly giving effect to the 
resolutions of the Committee. 


The criticism of ‘the Commissioners of Woods. and Forests _ 


upon the proposals to which this measure gives effect jg 
ingenious. The Bill, they say, proposes to enlarge the ri 

of the Commoners in the Forest, and to confer benefits 
upon them at the expense of the Crown. The Commoners are 
a few Hampshire landowners, but the Crown is the State, Jf 
the State wishes its property managed on principles dif. 
ferent from those hitherto adopted, it has only to say 60, 
But its right should not.be handed over to the local gentry, 
and in order that this result may not take place, the first 
step should be to sever the interests of the Orown and of 
the Commoners,—that is, to partition the Forest between 
them. 

There are many answers to this plausible suggestion. It 

might be shown that the Commoners are really obtaining only 
justice, and no unfair advantage at the hands of the Orown, 
Attention might be drawn to the fact that the Commoners arg 
not a few large landowners, but a numerous body, composed in 
the main of very small freeholders and tenant-farmers,—a class 
universally regarded with the greatest interest, and now onlyte 
be found in the neighbourhood of great wastes. But froma 
public point of view, it is sufficient to remark that the 
alternative advocated by the Commissioners would be 
more fatal to the preservation of the Forest in its natural 
condition, than even the process of planting which is ad 
mitted to have been condemned. Partition between the 
Crown and the Commoners means the division of the Forest 
into two parts, one of which would be the absolute property 
of the Commoners collectively, and the other of the Crown 
individually. Over the first the State would lose all control; 
the Commoners, instead of being, from the nature of their 
rights, guardians of the public interests, would be in the 
position of landowners; while nothing but direct prohibi- 
tion by Act of Parliament could secure the allotment to the 
Crown from appropriation as strictly private property. Nothing 
can be more certain than that it is in tae community of 
interests between the Crown and the Commoners that the 
safety of the public lies, and that the severance of these 
interests would mark the loss of the Forest in its integ- 
rity as an open space. And no harm can _ result, 
while this joint ownership exists, from strengthening the 
Commoners. For their interests are identical with the pre 
vention of inclosure and the preservation of the Forest in its 
natural state, while not being owners of an acre of soil ora 
single tree, they can perform no act which tends in any degree 
to abridge the public enjoyment. 
The Bill has been referred to a Select Committee. It is to 
be hoped that the views of the Commissioners of Woods, and 
any advocates they may command, will find little favour with 
this body, and that a settlement so satisfactory to the public 
as that comprised in the present measure may speedily be 
sanctioned by both Houses. 








MISS MARY CARPENTER. 

N Harriet Martineau’s very vivid autobiography we receive 

an impression which is no doubt very much, and very 
naturally, in advance of the truth, of the effect produced by her 
writings on the legislative achievements of herday. Last week we 
had to record the loss of one whose life, though it had little influence 
on general politics, unquestionably gave rise to a far larger amount 
of definite and beneficent legislation of a particular kind than Miss 
Martineau, or, indeed, any other individual, howeverrich in personal 
gifts, could possibly have produced in that general political region 
in which the party-battles of political life are necessarily fought 
and won. ‘I’o Miss Carpenter, more than to any one individual,— 
more in many respects even than to the late Recorder of Birmingham, 
Mr. M. D. Hill himself,—far more certainly than to any other 
woman or all the other women of her day put together, is due that 
great series of moral and political efforts which has provided for 
children without homes, or with what are worse than no homes, 
homes of vice and crime, the best substitute for home-life and 





for the education which every good home gives, the education of 
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the affections, which can in the nature of things be provided. No 
one knew so well as Miss Carpenter that the organisation and 

“Jation for whieh shé was in so large a degree responsible, 
consisted in providing a very poor second-best for children 
who had no chance at all of the true best in early life. 
It was her intense belief in domestic life.—the kind of 
belief specially characteristic not only of her Church, the 

Unitarian Church, but of her family, which may be said to have 

embodied the most characteristic and devout type of Unitarianism, 
which filled her with so profound a pity for the vagrant and 
criminal class, who are ‘‘ cradled” into crime by the very influ- 
ences on which the happy depend for their security against tempta- 
tion. Beginning with ragged-schools, Miss Carpenter was gra- 
dually led to see the necessity for all the gradations of schools 
of this kind which have since been established, and all. of 
which are now recognised in our educational or penal system, 

—the reformatory, which is the beneficent modern substitute 
for that prison by which young offenders used to be care- 

fully ripened into hardened criminals,—the industrial school 

intended for a elass not of criminals, but. of neglected and 
homeless children, who would be all but certain to become 
criminals if they were not trained to industry and honesty,—and 
lastly, the day-industrial school, recognised for the first time by 
the State in Lord Sandon’s measure of last year, wherein the “‘ waifs 
and strays”’ who have not had exactly bad parents, but parents un- 
equal to the task of home discipline, are prepared by a little whole- 
some preparatory training for the common schools into which they 
would otherwise bring the elements of anarchy. Miss Carpenter 
it was who chiefly amongst Englishmen and English women con- 
ceived, elaborated, and worked out by her own devotion, in the 
schools under her own individual care, this great network of pro- 
visions for the neglected, or worse than neglected, depraved child- 
ren of a class to whom education has little meaning and to whom the 
word indeed suggests no vivid conception of either responsibility or 
risk,—and a nobler work can hardly be conceived. Hundreds of 
children owe their redemption from infancy to her individual 
labours. Tens of thousands in our own day, and millions in a 
future day will owe to the measures for which she, with other 
men and women of like mind, is responsible, their opportunities 
of honourable work, and perhaps, even of an honoured name. In 
this sense, at least, Miss Carpenter will have earned the bless- 
ings of a greater and better, though a less sweet and grateful 
sphere of motherhood, than some of the best of those who have 
transmitted their name and nature to a posterity of their own 
race. Nor should any one forget that Miss Carpenter’s work in this 
respect was neither the work of a mere social and political advocate 
who had thoroughly studied the subject, nor that of an amateur 
who had just sufficient practical knowledge of it to bring the 
principles and details vividly before the mind. It was, in regard 
to reformatories at least, work of most careful, systematic, and 
long-continued organisation,—organisation carried out to the 
highest perfection on the minutest points. Of the school at Red 
Lodge, Bristol, as it is carried on at the present moment,—the 
school, which was the chief practical labour of her life,—a most 
efficient critic, who has himself given the utmost attention to 
the subject, Professor Sheldon Amos, after “ spending a good 
part of two days in a minute investigation of every part of her 
work at Bristol,” writes as follows:—‘ No description we had 
met with, even from herself, had done justice to the patient and 
conscientious elaboration of every detail of the work, and we felt 
it a rare advantage and delight to hear her own logical and 
exhaustive explanation of the problems that had lain before her, 
and their solution.” 

And as it happens with all true enthusiasts, so it was with 
Miss Carpenter,—her sympathies were not bounded by her 
Own world, She was essentially a missionary as well as a 
reformer ; indeed, it is a sure sign of the inadequacy of any 
kind of enthusiasm to the work required of it, when it is 
contented to be restricted to one limited sphere. Miss Car- 
penter’s four journeys to India, after she had already reached 


the age when rest is pleasant, attest how keenly she desired | 
| deep enough to beautify and dignify with a certain glow of colour 


to see the educational advantages for which she had laboured so 


hard in England extended to those aliens in blood, language, | 


self-sacrifice with which she worked for its attainment, Native 
princes vied. with each other in endeavouring to persuade her to 
extend her labours in aid of female education and the improve- 
ment of the prisons, to their dominions, and the heartfelt and often 
costly expressions of their gratitude for what she effected, prove 
that in their belief, at all events, she had made some real impres- 
sion on the dense mass of native prejudice and indifference. 

A correspondent of the Times, who evidently knew Miss Car- 
penter well, declares that “none who knew her in public life 
could be aware how much she possessed of the artistic and poetic 
temperament, how keen was her enjoyment of nature, and 
how strongly she was interested in the general progress of 
scientific thought; and only those who shared her closest 
intimacy could know the depth of her religious fervour.” That 
will, in all probability, cause some surprise to those who, with 
all their genuine admiration and sympathy for her zeal, must 
sometimes have been wearied with the earnest monotony of her 
social teachings, for Miss Carpenter, like almost all reformers who 
have effected much, knew the justice of Carlyle’s remark, that the 
only oratorical figure that is worth anything for purposes of per- 
suasion is the great figure of repetition. In season and out of 
season, Miss Carpenter was always ready with her pleas for the 
unfortunate victims of the world’s negligence and folly, till too 
many regarded her merely as a sort of embodiment of philanthropic 
purpose and a living organ of reformatory counsels. ‘This is the 
penalty which disinterested zeal almost necessarily pays for that 
intensity of belief, that uniformity of strain, by which alone, in 
so fluent and unimpressible a moral atmosphere as ours, great 
results can be accomplished; and yet it is generally, if not 
always true, as it certainly was in Miss Carpenter's case, 
that behind this apparently one-idead purpose, there is a 
depth of sentiment which renders the interior of such 
minds utterly different from that imagined by the outside 
world—a world seldom very skilful in interpreting the 
signs of what is deepest, and not unfrequently glad to avenge 
itself for a certain sense of moral inferiority by imputing 
inflexibility of purpose to deficiency of resource. Miss 
Carpenter had, of course, a full measure of that self-con- 
fidence without which a woman in her position could hardly, 
by any possibility, have achieved what she did, and which 
was assuredly perfectly justified by those achievements. Men, 
and perhaps still more women, who are penetrated with this high 
sense of the work they have to do, and their own competence to do 
it, are but too apt to be looked upon by their fellow-creatures 
as personified institutions—i.c., as merging their individuality 
of feeling in the abstract objects which they propose to themselves. 
And as far as regards the effect produced on the greater number 
of their acquaintances, of course it must be so. We remember 
men by the specific things they say or do in our presence; 
and if by far the larger number of those specific things are of 
the kind which have for us only a secondary interest—or at 
least something less than the personal interest attaching to far 
more trifling subjects in which our own interest happens to be 
greater,—of course we invest the person who says and does them 
in the comparatively sober dress of our own pallid sympathies. 
But though it necessarily happens that philanthropists take less 
interest in the personal incidents of life than they take in the 
moral objects of their own higher aims, while most men take a 
great deal more interest in these personal incidents, it is 
utterly untrue that behind those higher aims there need 
be any less—often, indeed, there is a very much deeper— 
world of personal sentiment than ordinary men and women 
carry about with them. The world’s impressions of these things 
are always purely relative. And because they see 80 little 
evidence of the contagion of interests which affect ordinary 
people most deeply, and so much of what touches them with only 
a languid feeling of approval, they suppose that their own most 
passionate feelings are wanting in those whose lives are stamped 
with a very different class of aims. But this is generally false. In 
those in whom the philanthropic aim is uppermost, the love of 





poetry, the delight in nature, the appreciation of art, is often quite 


and grace of expression, the aspects of an ordinary domestic life; 


and religion for whose protection and civilisation the British | though what we should have seen, had the more beneficent aim been 


Government is responsible. 
a8 much in India as she did at home. 


one less known to her, and certainly one into which she carried | 
impressions and prepossessions that must have to some extent | 


limited her usefulness. But even there the impression she pro- 
duced and the gratitude she inspired remain remarkable testimonies 
to the pure disinterestedness of her purpose, and the energy of 


Of course she did not achieve | wanting, disappears under the shadow of that aim when it is present. 
The field was | So it wasevidently with Miss Carpenter. The concentration of her 


purposes, and the tenacity of her just practical self-confidenee, 
concealed from the eye of the world a depth of sentiment in other 
regions of life which, if it had been as visible as her great social 
aims, would have given her perhapsa greater charm, thengh at the 
cost of a considerable amount of effective work. It is well for the 
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world to realise that, after all, what it sees of its noblest 
workers is often very inferior in quality, though not in result, to 
that which is hidden from its eyes. Perhaps, indeed, it may not 
unfrequently be the greatest sacrifice which the philanthropist 
undergoes, that while he is seen and estimated by the world at 
large as a mere organiser of good deeds, the deepest interior life 
which he himself lives, and which he most values, is mulcted of its 
most precious moments and its rarest pleasures, in order to supply 
that monotonous strain of energetic work from which the world 
reaps so great a gain. Even the crowds who on Tuesday followed 
the remains of Mary Carpenter to her grave, and who loved and 
honoured her for her long life of unselfish work and unwearied 
sympathy, probably never knew how much she must have sacri- 
ficed in order to be what she was. The great doers have at least 
this advantage over those whose chief fascination for their 
fellow-men consists solely in what they are,—that in this world 
at least, and in many departments of life, they refrain from being 
all that they otherwise might have been, for the sake of those for 
whom they could not in that case have achieved all they have 
achieved. In short, they give up an inward life of their own to 
redeem the inward life of others; and surely they will yet receive 
again with usury more than all they have so given up. 





THE WALROND CASE. 


E do not exactly know why everybody is pleased with the 
conclusion of the Walrond case. To us it seems eminently 
unsatisfactory, as one more example of the mischief produced by 
the English habit of referring questions to juries which juries 
are specially incompetent to decide. Mr. Bethell Walrond was a 
great Devonshire squire, with £3,000 a year in England alone, 
besides a larger income from West India property, a pedigree 
which stretched back for seven centuries, and the hereditary 
position of a Grandee in Spain. He quarrelled with his son about 
his marriage, resolved to leave his whole property away from him, 
and after some trouble selected a child as the recipient of his 
posthumous bounty, chiefly because the child could not, during 
his minority, renounce the inheritance, as a responsible heir, he 
thought, would have done. His son naturally thought his father 
mad, and brought an action to set aside his will, which, after the 
trial had lasted some days, was ended by a compromise, with 
which everybody was satisfied, and under which the Judge set 
aside the will, amid a chorus of congratulations, including a very 
loud one from the 7imes. We confess we do not see the reason 
for congratulation. If everybody was very much in the right 
in consenting to the compromise,—which may very well be 
true, and which we have no intention of disputing,—they were in 
the right only as men are in the right who yield to an unpleasing 
and unfortunate necessity in order to save expense. Clearly Mr. 
Bethell Walrond was either mad in the legal sense—that is, in- 
competent to make a will—or he was not. If he was, then Mr. Henry 
Walrond was compelled to give up a great portion of his undoubted 
moral and legal right, rather than trust to the uncertainty which 
always attends the verdict of a jury. As in that case he was 
dealing with his own property, all there is to be said is that the 
result is very hard upon him, he having practically to choose 
between a certainty of recovering a large portion of his own and 
a chance of recovering all, and being compelled by the ex- 
pensiveness, clumsiness, and uncertainty of our system, as 
a judicious man, to choose the lesser evil. He submitted to 
a heavy fine, rather than risk the uncertainty of the law. He 
was competent to judge, and he did judge, probably wisely, and 
there is an end of it. But in the other case, that of the child, 
the case was different. The child was incompetent to judge, 
and did not judge; others had to judge for him, and they 
judged as if the decision were uncertain, though probably adverse, 
—that is, surrendered his property, yet demanded a solatium for 
their loss of the chance. The Judge says they were quite right, 
and we dare say they were, but that they should be right in such 
a step shows how little reliance can be placed upon the law, 

The truth is, jurymen and Judges are in such cases apt to differ, 
and it is a mere chance whether the jurymen will be of the obsti- 
nate and prejudiced type, or of the kind that is prejudiced and 
submissive. The average English juryman thinks that unusual 
conduct, particularly in a wealthy man, is a prima facie sign 
of insanity; while the Judge, who knows more of the world, 
as well as more of psychology, is aware that eccentricity 
quite consistent with sanity has in certain directions scarcely 
any limit, If a ‘gentleman of means” shuts himself up, the 
juryman thinks he is mad; while the Judge reflects that La 


well-known case, from a wound in the face—has often Pp 


that very ground. The juryman hears that Mr. Walrond 

his daughter's corpse above ground, and even in his room, and is 
thenceforward quite satisfied that there was something , 
with his brain ; while the Judge has read of case after case of the 
very same act committed by men of the most perfect pecuni 
sanity, has heard that a singularly perfect method of embalmi 


told that one of the richest Europeans in India studies in the 
presence of a corpse. The juryman is told that the deceased 
believed his dogs had souls, and even that a particular 
soul had passed into a particular dog, and asks what 
evidence of insanity you could wish for beyond that; while 
the Judge knows well that hundreds of sane men belieyg 
in a future state for animals, that tens of persons in Europe 
and millions in Asia still hold the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
and that the belief in the transfer of a particular and favourite 
soul into a particular and favourite animal has moved Europeang 
of repute to the strangest acts, and is constantly expressed by 
entirely sane Mahommedans. The juryman is deeply impressed 
by evidence that a testator talked to skulls, but the Judge knows 
the sort of necessity that recluses feel for talking aloud to some. 
thing, the more suggestive of melancholy and of a past pos. 
sibility of reply, the better,—has perhaps seen people who 
talked habitually and frequently to stuffed dogs. That a 
gentleman here in England should carry arms and defend hig 
house, and declare himself the object of kidnapping plots, sur- 
prises a juryman, whose faith in gaslight and the police ig 
unbounded, till he can credit anything about the sufferer’s mind; 
but the Judge has learned that there are'rich men with whom the 
dread of being kidnapped for ransom is perfectly real, that half 
the exiles in London believe themselves the objects of such plots, 
and that it is one of the commonest harassments of successfal 
but overworked patentees. Physicians by thé dozen have had such 


wanted nothing but horse exercise and some bromide, and more 
sleep. The juryman thinks that unaccountable words and acts 
are proofs of mental disease, but the Judge knows that there 
exists such a passion as the passion of bizarrerie, the intense 
wish to be odd, and foolish, and incalculable in speech. A great 
deal was said of the unnatural dislike Mr. Walrond took to his 
son, but the Judge, if he had a criminal experience, must have 
sentenced a dozen men and women for cruelty practised from no 
other motive than the intolerable distaste which people shut up 
together or bound up together occasionally acquire towards each 
other, and which, in a ship, for example, is no sign of mania. The 
jurymen do not know, as the Judge does, what a passion arbitrari- 
ness may become, or how intolerable may be in some minds the 
sense of wrong arising merely from the sense of thwarted self-will, 
an irritation which, as all novelists and dramatists know, is most 
frequently displayed about marriage arrangements. And finally, 
Judge and jury differ radically in their antecedent prejudice as to 
such cases. The Jury at heart want the will to be upset, because 
it is neither natural, nor kindly, nor conventional; while the Judge 
wants to keep up the right of bequest, even when exercised in the 
teeth of popular opinion. In this particular case, Mr. Walrond, in 
all human probability, was mad, but if he had left half his pro- 
perty to his son, the strongest prima facie evidence of his madness 
would in most jurymen’s minds havedisappeared. What is true of 
the Judge is true also of counsel, and of any juryman with the 
experience and knowledge of Judges and counsel, and the result 
is an impenetrable uncertainty which is thoroughly discreditable 
to the law. Cases of this kind should be tried by Judges, not by 
jurymen ; by trained minds familiar at once with psychology and 
the world, not by men who presumably are unlearned in any but 
the most ordinary actions of mankind, who take the unusual for 
the irrational, and who, when told of customs that are merely 
foreign, are surprised into belief that there must be insanity. 
We remember in the Dyce-Sombre case that a jury was quite 
impressed by a statement that the unlucky half-caste had pur- 
chased some dozens of white waistcoats. He was mad, no doubt, 
but he was an Indian, and he bought white waistcoats as he 
bought shirts, intending to wear two or three a day. 

We wonder if the feeling in favour of the compulsory 
descent of property increases in England. We should have 
said it did not, and that the growing feeling was in favour 
of liberty of bequest, but we have been rather struck to find 





Trappe is never empty, that remorse has made recluses by the 


that the usual comment on the Walrond case has been that if the 


dozen, and that a mere feeling of self-disgust—arising, ag in One’ 


a habit of complete isolation from the world. One of the coolest, 
business-heads in England might at this moment be shut Up upon 


has been a success in Italy, perhaps knew Bentham, or has been 





plots explained to them by men whom they knew perfectly well © 
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gighta of children had been settled by law, no such scandal would 
have occurred. Certainly it would not, but other scandals of a 
uch more painful kind inevitably would. We wonder whether 
these commentators ever reflect that liberty of bequest is often 
a great house hold defence, that parricide is a common accusation 
in France, and that the authority of the father all over the Conti- 
nent is of a kind which would not be tolerated here. Do they 
really think Englishmen would endure the re-establishment of the 
patria potestas as it exists in France, the parents’ control over 
marriage, the parents’ right of imprisonment, the relatives’ right 
of treating wastefulness as a disqualification for the control of 
perty, or that if they would not endure it, universal entail 
gould conduce to the tranquillity of families? The Continental 
m is not summed up in the proposition that property is 
equally divided at death, but is a most complicated and elabo- 
rate organisation, having for its central idea that the unit to 
be regarded in legislation is not the individual, but the family. 
The Continental system works well enough, but its adoption 
here as a new system would be a social revolution, such as a 
few scandals, chiefly produced by an obstinate adherence to 
trial by jury just where trial by jury does not apply are wholly 


insufficient. 





*“ WILLOW THE KING.” 
N the past fortnight we have had more than the usual evidence 
I that the hold of Cricket on our people is at least as firm as 
ever. Besides the reports of matches which fill so many columns 
m every newspaper, we have had a cartoon of the Champion 
Cricketer, and a volume of 496 pages,* gorgeous in its green-and- 
gold binding and gilt edges, devoted to the history of Cricket 
from its birth in this island to the present time, and claiming for 
ita high place amongst the educational forces which mould our 
national character and life. And if, as many persons contend, a 
nation is at bottom ruled by its males under thirty years of age, 
the claim is scarcely pitched too high, for to these the champion 
cricketer stands on an heroic pedestal, and is well entitled (if 
the worship of numbers can found a title) to take his place in 
the gallery of British worthies, by the side of statesman, poet, 
soldier, and philosopher. 
For whatever else our nation may be, it is beyond all ques- 
tion the cricketing nation. The Englishman carries his game 
everywhere with him, and the English colonist, as soon as he 
has leisure for anything, becomes nearly as keen as the men of 
Kent or Sussex, whereas the game has never struck the slightest 
toot amongst any European people, and even our Republican 
cousins have not taken fair hold of it. ‘The visits of professional 
elevens in 1859 and 1868 to the States did little more than dis- 
close how the mysteries and traditions of cricket had died out, 
and its practice had been neglected ; and the eleven of amateurs 
who followed in 1871 found no progress whatever, except per- 
haps at Philadelphia, where they only won their match against 
the twenty-two of the Quaker city by four wickets. Bred 
ourselves in the wholesome British belief that cricket is one of 
the main pillars of free institutions, we have not failed, as occa- 
sion offered, to deal faithfully with our Yankee friends in this 
matter. But to all our warnings that for an English-speaking 
people who are taking refuge in base-ball to the neglect of ‘‘ King 
Willow” there can be no really great future, even though Habeas 
corpus and trial by jury may possibly survive, we have only been 
met with the reply that they hayven’t patience for it; and that, if 
they had, cricket is only a game for an old and rich nation, with 
any amount of spare time and cash on its hands. ‘ Your boys,’ 
they say, ‘take to it as soon as they can walk alone, and make it a 
regular serious study. They have to give about half their time 
and more than half their thoughts to it for the next twenty years, 
if they are to do any good at it. Well, that’s more than we can 
afford.’ Now, we have never had a moment’s doubt as to the 
weakness of the former of these pleas. So far from not cultivating 
cricket because they haven't patience for it, they ought to make 
it @ part of their school course, and to expel the impatient game 
of base-ball from their national play-grounds altogether. It is 
Just because cricket does try patience and temper more than any 
other game, that British fathers and mothers are content still to 
suffer under it asthey do. But need the suffering be so Bevere ? 
Has not the second American ‘plea, the cost in time and 
money, some foundation in fact? We may make up our minds 
to retain cricket, along with civil and religious liberty, the 
monarchy, and the rest of our time-honoured institutions, at 
whatever cost or sacrifice, but are not the cost and sacrifice 








unnecessarily onerous, and getting always more onerous in these 
days ? 

We should be glad to think that these questions are exercising 
the authorities of the M.C.C., for, unless we are much mistaken, 
the reign of ‘‘ Willow the King ” is becoming a trifle too exacting 
even for the long-suffering British parent. Let us vénture, then, 
with that humility which should govern those who are conscious 
of approaching sacred ground, to suggest one or two points on 
which it seems to us that a safe step or two might be taken in the 
direction of reform. And first, as to the game itself. Notwith- 
standing the relaxation of the old rule as to delivery above the 
shoulder, is it not clear that the defence has beaten the attack, 
and that, if the game is to retain its fascination for the general 
public, something should be done in favour of the field? Since 
all our first-class grounds have been so cared for that they are as 
true as billiard-tables, balls will not break and shoot as they used 
to do, and a good player who has got his eye in has become 
master of the situation, to an extent which certainly injures the 
game. We do not, of course, suggest that grounds should be 
left rough, but might not the size of the wicket be increased in 
first-class matches? The last change was made more than balf a 
century since, in 1818, when the wicket was enlarged from twenty- 
two inches by six to twenty-seven by eight, where it has remained 
ever since, An inch added to the height and two to the breadth 
would, we believe, meet the case, and restore a just equilibrium 
between the attack and defence. After all, cricket depends upon 
the interest of spectators, and the good-will of parents, for its 
supremacy amongst games, and these are severely tried by the 
length to which matches have grown of late years. 

But it is not the rules of the game, but its surroundings, which 
are making the steady-going, hard-working portion of this nation 
uneasy, if not disloyal subjects of ‘‘ Willow the King.” In cricket, 
as in so many other departments, we are being suffocated under 
the money-bags. Let us say plainly that the game won its place 
because it was supposed to be a very cheap, as well as a very 
splendid exercise. Shandy-gaff used to be the drink at the Court 
of King Willow, not champagne and moselle-cup ; and all good 
clubs, when we were young, sternly kept down the cost of dinner. 
Who ever saw Felix, or Mynn, or Taylor, or Anson, or either 
Ponsonby in half a dozen fancy costumes, for as many different 
matches? Did any one ever hear of their “ toteing ” about a man 
apiece to carry their bats, as happened in the case of a crack 
London club, whose eleven descended on the country house of a 
hospitable but unfortunate cricketer with eleven hulking men-ser- 
vants in attendance to enable them to get off asimple match. The 
public schools are strangled by professionals till they all play pre- 
cisely like one another. Time was when each school had its own tra- 
ditional style, and no cricketer (for example) would have hesitated 
five minutes whether he was looking at a Winchester or a Harrow 
team. We don’t ask the boys of to-day to keep their own grounds 
and teach themselves to play, as their fathers did, but we do think 
they and their masters might do something to brace the system. 
Can any real lover of the game have come away for years past 
from the Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s so deluded as to think 
that any possible good can come to cricket, or to the schools, or to 
the boys, or their male and female relatives, out of such a business 
as that? The M.C.C. must have changed much, if it desires 
to cultivate not hard cricket, but gluttonous picnics. Why 
should not the Committee take one safe step, and at any 
rate keep out the carriages? Women who really care for the 
play or the players will come on foot to see them, and those that 
don’t had better be elsewhere. The Club funds might possibly 
suffer some loss, but it would prove in the end a good invest- 
ment, for unless some such change is made, nothing can keep the 
match in London for another five years. 

We are not asking the M.C.C. to do now anything more than 
their predecessors did for the game more than a century ago. The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1743 (quoted at p. 21 of Mr. Box's 
book) tells of the perversion of the cricket of that day for betting 
purposes, and pleads that “ cricket is certainly a very wholesome 
exercise, yet it may be abused, if either great or little people make 
it a business,” and that “all diversions must have their bounds 
as to expense.” A thorough reform was effected at the end of 
the last century, which lasted till our own time. We look upon 
old Clarke's discovery, thirty years ago, ‘‘ that professional cricket 
was not a bad vocation ” (Box, p. 51)—and the consequent for- 
mation and Circuits of the All-England Eleven and its successors, 
who have since then been starring all round the world—as the 
point at which, while a great new impulse was given to the game, 
abuses crept in which have now grown too serious to be neglected. 





* The English Game of Cricket. By Charles Box. The Field Office. 1877. 





There are still good men of the old hard cricketing school with 
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influence at Lord’s, and we hope they may yet think it worth 
while to make some effort to restore a healthier tone in the realm 
of “Willow the King.” As old and loyal subjects of his 
Majesty, we should, for instance, rejoice to see and to honour 
crack eleyens of colts travelling round on bicycles, carrying their 
own bats and cricketing kits with them, and proving by their 
averages of expenses, as well as of batting and bowling, that 
cricket may still be the most economical, as it undoubtedly is the 
most popular, and the most distinctly national, of English 
pastimes, But in one form or another the reform should come, 
aud come quickly. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— ew 


MR. MAURICE AND ECCLESIASTICISM. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Oakley and Mr. Sarson, in whose eyes the Ritualists 
are a persecuted minority, representing spiritual conviction and 
energy in conflict with the secular power, invoke Mr. Maurice’s 
authority against any disciples of his who refuse their sympathy 
to the cause of spiritual freedom. They have a right to be sur- 
prised that any one who reverences Mr. Maurice’s memory and 
teaching should be found on the side of the oppressor. It is cer- 
tain that Mr. Maurice would have thrown himself eagerly into the 
defence of those who seemed to him to be persecuted by a tyran- 
nical majority, and it is certain also that it was one of his chief 
objects to rouse men to a recognition of the reality and the 
might of spiritual forces. 

My answer to the reproaches of my too kind friends is that I 
cannot regard the Ritualists as suffering persecution. I hope I 
am not in favour of denying them justice and fair-play. But the 
minority in a conflict do not always deserve the sympathy of the 
lovers of freedom. I cannot but feel touched indeed by the 
generous enthusiasm on behalf of the Ritualists shown by 
Mr. Sarson, who knows much more of them than I do. He 
thinks they are misjudged and slandered. Mr. Oakley 
suggests that if I were to see the Communion Service at a 
Ritualist church, I should be much impressed by it. I have no 
reason, however, to suppose that a nearer acquaintance with the 
ritual and other peculiarities of this party would alter my esti- 
mate of them. The Ritualist Confessional, since ‘‘ The Priest in 
Absolution ” has partly withdrawn the veil from it, is more dis- 
tasteful to most of us than it was before. It seems to me that 
the Ritualist movement, in its theology, its devotions, its policy, 
its polemics, is to a great extent such as St. Paul would have 
characterised as carnal. That there is much good mixed with 
the evil in it, I do not for a moment doubt; but its conceptions 
of Christ and his presence, its appeal to the senses and the 
nerves rather than the conscience, its party spirit, the contentions 
which it is so ready to breed in the Church, savour of the flesh 
more than of the spirit. And the present resolve of the Ritualists 
to convulse and split the Church for the sake of a chasuble, and the 
eagerness of so many of the clergy to obtain a legislative Synod 
that may lay down rules and define dogmas, would have been 
regarded by Mr. Maurice, I feel certain, with no sympathy at all, 
but with the profoundest sorrow and alarm. 

Mr. Oakley quotes a highly characteristic passage in which Mr. 
Maurice condemns alike ‘‘ the disposition of Churchmen to make 
the Church into a powerful State, and of statesmen to make them- 
selves dictators of the Church.” ‘ Regarding,” he says, ‘‘ with 
intense horror the ecclesistical tyranny creeping in upon us under 
this name of religious liberty, I regard also with extreme dislike 
the Erastian doctrines which are creating a reaction in favour of 
it.” Mr. Maurice was thinking, as usual, not so much of consti- 
tutional arrangements as of spiritual tendencies. The Erastian 
doctrines which he disliked were those which justified statesmen 
in making themselves dictators of the Church, and such a policy 
implied that worldly expediency was to rule over spiritual convic- 
tions, and to suppress them when they were inconvenient. But 
if this policy was regarded by him with “extreme dislike,” the 
ecclesiastical tyranny which he saw creeping in upon us excited 
his “intense horror.” In ‘The Kingdom of Christ” he speaks 
of a disposition which might arise in a Church to make much of 
a power of legislating, and to take pride in issuing rules and 
decrees :—‘‘ Supposing such a tone of mind to become prevalent, 
I can conceive of no greater mercy than that the civil power should 
step in, to put a stop to clerical convocations and to discourage 
provincial synods.” (Vol. II., p. 408.) Now it seems to me that 


of the day. No one has a better right to speak in the name of 
the advanced High-Church party than Canon Carter, Ana 
what is it that he complains of, what that he desires? « Instead 
of Convocation watching the course of things, and 
the legitimate legislative Chamber, constantly in action, re, 
ceiving appeals, and judging books, &c., we have a Convocation 
which, after a long suppression and great discouragements, jg 
slowly struggling into life, and without any real recognition by the 
State. Instead of commissions of Bishops and Convocation: 


have a series of judgments of the Supreme Court which hayg 
shaken the Church to its very foundations, and jeopardised ity 
claims to be a teacher of truth.” (Nineteenth Century, May, p. 427:) 
There we have the ecclesiastical ideal,—a synodical body cons 
stantly at work, receiving appeals, judging books, dogmatically 
defining the distinctions and lines of doctrine, taking care that 
there shall be no laxity on such subjects as the Ato 
baptismal regeneration, the inspiration of Scripture, and future 
punishment. That is the sort of work which Mr. Maurice 
thought it a good thing that the civil power should step int 
put a stop to. 

What symptoms are there at present of a disposition on the 
part of statesmen to make themselves dictators of the Church ? 
Is the Public Worship Act such a symptom? ‘That was a modi- 
fication of procedure asked for by the Bishops, with the concurs 
rence of the immense majority of Churchmen, in order that‘theit 
legitimate episcopal authority might not be set at defiance, Some 
language indeed was used in the House of Commons on both sides 
of the House, when this-Act was under discussion, in which Mr; 
Maurice would have discerned, I think, the Erastian spirit’ which 
he condemned. But there was little of this, and that little had 
the excuse of considerable provocation. On the other hand, we 
see a revival of ecclesiastical pretensions, threatening a tyrannp 
which Mr. Maurice regarded with intense horror,—a tyranny the 
more dangerous because it is disguised under the form of liberty, 
the more enslaving because it makes the religious instinct its 
ally and instrument. The principle proclaimed by this movement 
is one which Mr. Maurice was never tired of denouncing,—that of 
the separation of the spiritual and the civil spheres of life. To 
one who has learnt in his school, the cardinal assertion of the 
Ritualists, that God and the Civil Power have their distinct pro- 
vinces, is preposterous as a piece of exegesis, utterly unsound in 
theology, and most fruitful of mischief in application to practice. 
—I am, Sir, &c:, J. LLEWELYN Davies. 





THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
[TO THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am sanguine enough to hope that the second of the two 
letters you have done me the honour to insert will have made 
clear to most of your correspondents what was ambiguous in the 
first. But this apparently is not the case with Mr. MacColl. 1 
gladly, therefore, avail myself of the doubt which Mr. Talbot ip 
his thoughtful and candid letter expresses as to the precise applica- 
tion of my charge of “intolerance,” in order to explain that I 
intended it to refer, not to the High-Church party generally, but 
to that section of it, whether considerable or not, whose demon- 
strative attitude occasioned my letters, and your sympathy with 
which, by an unlooked-for kindness, I have been permitted to 
deprecate, not in the editor's closet, but upon the house-tops. 
My contention all along has been that this section, though 
clamorous, is not considerable. Less than 5,000 clergy at the 
outset signed the Purchas memorial, but I never supposed, for 
an instant, that even this number represented the total strength 
of the High-Church party. No one, indeed, knows better thab 
Mr. Talbot how many moderate High Churchmen, both i» 
Oxford and elsewhere, the very salt of their neighbourhood in 
many a clerical society, declined to put their hand to that un- 
fortunate remonstrance. At the same time, I entirely defer to the 
truth of Mr. Talbot’s remark that intolerance is not the monopoly 
of any particular party, though I cannot admit the justice of his 
statement of what he conceives to be the present issue in the 
Church. ‘There seems to me to be no fair grounds for supposing 
that any party within the Church of England desires at this 
moment the extrusion of another from its pale. The present issue 
is simply this,—whether a declaration of law upon a point of 
ceremonial, with which a large proportion of the clergy are per- 


contempt of Court, be set at “defiance or no. 
And this brings me to the only point urged in my second letter 





this spirit is just that which is moving in the anti-civil agitation 


with which Mr. MacColl joins issue. He gives inferences. Lam 


dogmatically defining the distinctions and lines of doctrine, we - 


fectly satisfied, shall, with circumstances of much outward — 
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ent with facts. About 3,000 clergy petitioned in 1874 in 
- ¢yvour not of wearing, but of conceding vestments. This petition 
Jed to the Scott-Robertson memorial, as it is called, against not 
vestments, but the eastward position, which was signed by 
more than 5,000 clergy. Numbers who did not sign it offered to 
sign, if the memorial were restricted to the mention of vestments 
only. I maintain that these petitions, which it is open to the 
curate to sign, and whose genuineness is guaranteed by 
their publication, furnish a truer index of clerical fecling than the 
gotes of the Lower House of Convocation, which tio one regards 
9s fairly representable, and of which the division-lists are unknown 
#0 the world at large.—I am, Sir, &., 


Tarrant Gunville, June 20, J. LEE-WARNER. 





MR. NEATE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”) 

$m,—Your observations on the poverty and narrowness of the 
late debate on Capital Punishment, as shown more especially in 
the omission of what is certainly a leading point in any worthy 
discussion of the subject, namely, the use and efficacy of the 

ishment, as an expression of the moral sense of society, 
encourage me to tell you that twenty years ago, in a little book I 
published against Capital Punishment, I admitted and expressed 
as well as I could the force of your argument. I might not think 
it worth while to remind you, or I should rather say inform you 
of this, were it not that a distinguished French statesman, the 
late’ M. Odilon Barrot, in a complimentary letter which he wrote 
to me on my publication, singled out for especial commendation 
thechapter that I had devoted to the “‘ moralising effect of capital 

ment.” 

English statesmen of the present day are content to take 
lower ground; they remind me of a distinguished’ policeman 
whom we had before us on the Capital Punishment Com- 
mission, and who said, in answer, I think, to a question of 
thine, that he would not have hanged Miiller (the German who 
murdered his fellow-traveller), but that if a man killed a policeman 
on duty he must be hanged, For, as he put it—though perhaps 
not in these words, but I remember well it was the substance of 
what he said—what is it but the terror of the present law which 
enables an under-sized policeman to lead away as an unresisting 
¢aptive a tall and powerful burglar whom he sees coming out of a 
house laden with booty ? 

This is just the argument of the Solicitor-General, and it is 
nearly all he thinks it necessary to say about this great question, 
though, as I must do him the justice to add, he admits that the 
difficulty of making a difference between burglary with violence 
and burglary without it might be got over by revising our whole 
scale of punishment. This, however, is no objection, for such a 
revision is much needed on other grounds. 

As to the statistical argument in favour of the abolition of 
<apital punishment, there is very little in it. Forgery of bank- 
notes or bank powers of attorney was the only offence in which 
the penalty was as sure or nearly as sure to follow upon con- 
viction as it was in the case of murder, but even there the 
element of uncertainty was introduced, by the unwillingness of 
many to prosecute or give evidence, which was not found where 
the crime was murder. 

I believe myself, and as an old abolitionist I have always 
Admitted it, that the first effect of the abolition of the capital 
penalty would be some increase in the frequency of murder; but 
this, in one view of the case, would be a reason for the change, 
for it would compel us to do more than we do now to counteract 
the causes which produce crimes of violence, and to correct at 
an earlier stage the habits which lead to them. In this way, not- 
withstanding the moral effect of the capital penalty, the morality 
Of society might gain by its absence. 

This leads me back to your argument on the moralising effect 
of capital punishment, in which I venture to think there is a 
mistaken assumption running throughout, namely, that murder is 
in every case the most heinous of offences. Now, I would ask, 
which is the greatest villain whom Shakespeare ever drew, I may 
Say his favourite villain. You, as every one else, would say, Iago, 
—whose greatest crime was not murder, but slander. He was 
indeed a murderer, and would have been hanged twice over— 
first, for the murder of Roderigo, and then for that of his wifo, 
though in the latter case there was a good deal of provocation— 
but that which will make his name accursed so long as the 
English language is spoken or read is the defamatiom-of an inno- 

cent woman, which is either a ground for civil action, or a mis- 
demeanour, punishable by fine and imprisonment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


P.S.—The question of the abolition of capital punishment is 
one especially suited to the House of Lords. 

(Mr. Neate’s objection is really one against all graduation of 
punishments to external acts, and yet Mr. Neate himself would 
hardly propose to punish even the worst case of defamation by 
the severest penalty he wishes to retain, since he would be well 
aware of the danger of leaving so immense a discretion to the 
official interpreters of the law. As a general rule, it is certainly 
true that deliberate murders are, in nine cases out of ten, the 
worst crimes we have to punish. And the penal law must go, 
like all other laws, by general rules.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HOSPITAL ORGANISATION. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPROTATOR.”) 
Srr,—-The very gratifying notice of Cheyne Hospital in your 
article on ‘‘ Hospital Organisations,” in the Spectator for June 16, ia 
likely to be so widely noticed, that I venture to trouble you with 
a few words in correction of the statement that the endowment of 
a cot costs only £500, while the annual is £40. The 
cost of endowment to the public is £600, which produces, at-5 per 
cent., £30; children’s payments, 4s, a week, £10; total, £40.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


47 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, E. W. Frower, Hon. See. 





TURKISH RULE. 
(To THe Epitos OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—From an Elzevir in my possession, entitled ‘‘ Turcici 
Imperii Status,” and published in 1630, I have gleaned almost at 
random the following statements, which, at the present time, are 
specially curious and interesting :— 

Of the Governors :—‘ Qui in provincias abeunt, nullum in 
cogendo auro sevitise genus omittunt.” 

Of the Christians :—‘ Ni misera manus Christianorum agri 
culturam exerceret, incultas regiones barbarorum incuria 
relingueret.” ‘ Apud ‘Turcas, quia latissims regiones solitaris 
fiunt, et qui eas incolunt plus soli excolere nolunt quam quantum 
necessitati suze satis futurum sit, nempe scienter superfiluum sibi 
a Turcis ablatum iri; fertiles etiam campi remanent inculti et 
vepribus obsiti.” ‘‘ Christianis testibus in judicio nulla fides: 
Hebreis pariter. Horum centum unius Turcae testimonium non 
aequant.” “Nullibi Turce in Europa tributum vel quicquam 
aliud pendunt: onera cuncta penes Christianos sunt.” ‘Si 
calamitates ac injurias omnes, quas miseri patiuntur indigen#® 
Christiani, recensere vellem, aut tanta rerum copia fatiscerem, 
aut dictis forte fides deficeret. . . . . . Jacet ingens ac miseranda 
Christianorum colluvies, victu habituque foeda, non solum per 
longinquos ie sinus, sed per Europam nobis conterminam 
nostrisque fere oculis subjectam. ..... Hi non domum, non 
agros, non pecudes, non uxorem, non filios, neu quicquam aliud 
proprium aut tutum habent, quin barbari cujuscunque injurie 
non sit expositum.” 

Of the Government generally :—“ Florentissima olim Europa 

regna, Turcarum immani nunc mancipata jugo.” ‘‘ Quantum a 
centro vaste hujus monarchie# circumferentiam versus receditur, 
tantum sevitie injurizeque crescunt.” 
Page on page might be quoted of the same tenour. Enough 
has been given to show what Turkish rule meant 250 years ago, 
on the testimony of a German professor. Were the professor 
alive now to issue a new edition of his work, he would scarcely 
find it necessary to “reform” a single syllable. ‘‘Tempora 
mutantur: nos non mutamur in illis,” is the damning boast of the 
Ottoman.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Winchester, June 18. A. J. Burer. 


—_-__——— -—— 
——~— San 


POETRY. 


—_—»—— 
LORD JUSTICE MELLISH. 
Brave Soul, who well the anguish didst endure 
Of thy life’s scourge ; controlling more and more 
By patient will the taint, which baffled cure, 
Of fell disease ; while, rich in varied store, 
In subtlest reason schooled, the unclouded brain 
Braved toil and keen encounter, in disdain 
Of curtained ease and tendance, to explore 
The Law’s dim labyrinths and rugged lore. 
Great Advocate! who nobly didst maintain 
The entrusted cause, while throbbed each nerve with pain ; 
Judge of high aim, clear thought, unruffled mien, 











Ozford, June 20, Cuaries NEATE. 
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Masking thine inward pangs with brow serene ! 
Soldier of Him who vanquished pain, well done ! 
Joy to each loyal heart! thy well-earned rest is won. 








ART. 


—__~+>-_—_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FINAL NOTICE] 

In our previous notices of this year’s Exhibition, we have taken 
the pictures in the order in which they are arranged in the gallery, 
and given a general notice of the first rooms, but we do not 
intend to follow that plan in this concluding notice, but to men- 
tion as briefly as possible the remaining pictures which deserve 
special attention, irrespective of their places in the exhibition. We 
aré led to do this because the works in the last five or six rooms 
are, as a rule, of very inferior merit, and we should but weary our 
readers unnecessarily if we described many of them in detail. We 
shallstill endeavour, however, to follow theorder of the catalogue, 
as far as possible. 

The two large landscapes of the year are Nos. 273 and 946, J. 
E. Millais and Brett respectively. ‘There are other reasons besides 
those of size and ability why these pictures should be classed 
together which we will try to explain to our readers. Good 
landscape art may be broadly divided into two classes,— 
imaginative and realistic, of which the former naturally holds 
the highest place. In these two the difference is something akin 
to that between a perfect statue of a human being and the human 
being himself. The living man may not be, in all probability will 
not be, so finished in his contour, so perfectly symmetrical in 
proportion ; but he will have one gift of inestimable value, which 
will far more than counterbalance such individual drawbacks,—he 
will have life! And so in a piece of true imaginative landscape, 
the beauty, which Will atone, and far more than atone, for any 
lack of individual detail, will be that which is gained by the work 
bearing the impress of a living human intelligence. It must be 
remembered, however, that such imaginative painting can only be 
the result of a knowledge and skill which would be adequate to 
the most minute realistic work. For it is as impossible for the 
painter to produce a work of true imagination in landscape, with- 
out understanding down to its most minute characteristic the 
nature of every herb, or tree, or rock which he paints. Andso we 
see that in reality these two classes are not in opposition to each 
other, as we might at first suppose, but that the first is but a 
fuller development of the second—that true imaginative landscape 
painting must have for its base true realistic painting ; that we 
could’nt, for instance, have had a picture like the ‘‘ Ulysses deriding 
Polyphemus ” from a painter who couldn’t have painted ‘‘ Welsh 
Scenery” or the English harbours. With reference to the 
two pictures before us, it may be said at once that they belong to 
the school of realistic landscape, and there is, we think, this great 
fault to be found with them,—that while exhibiting a very high 
degree of reproductive skill and great industry, neither attempts 
in any way to give us more than we might obtain from a 
well-coloured photograph. Mr. Millais’s landscape entitled ‘‘ The 
Sound of Many Waters,” and taken, we understand, above the 
rumbling bridge at Dunoon, shows the river interspersed with 
moss-covered rocks, and surrounded by an open glade of feathery 
trees. But we beg our readers to observe that the first feeling 
which this picture excites is not. pleasure in the scene, but ad- 
miration of the painter. It is not, ‘* What a lovely spot! How 
I should like to be there, bathing in those cool waters, or fishing in 
that still pool!” but, ‘‘ What a wonderful piece of painting! 
Look at those rocks, Maria !—don’t they seem solid?” and so on, 
and so on. With all its ability, this is not a pleasant picture, and 
so let us turn to Mr. Brett’s ‘‘ Mount’s Bay.” There is an improve- 
ment here at least. Mr. Brett likes the sun, and gives it us in 
his pictures as strong and dazzling almost as nature. Far the 
finest picture of the two is this, in our estimation, and for this 
reason, that it grapples successfully with difficulties which the 
other either shirks or does not attempt. It is comparatively 
simple to copy a moss-grown rock, if we compare the diffi- 
culty with that of rendering every ripple, reflection, and 
shadow on a calm sea under a bright summer sun. Per- 
haps there has never been so magnificent a piece of 
calm water painted as the one in this picture of Mount’s Bay. 
You can see each different current rippling round the rocks and 
headlands, and the cloud-shadows on the distant water are exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; the only part of the picture which is unsatisfac- 
tory is the immediate foreground, with its sheep and gorse-bushes. 





The sheep look unnaturally small in comparison with the gorse, 
and we have never seen gorse in flower when the yellow flowers 
have not been the most striking piece of colour’in the 

Nor, we think, would the gorse, seen from some little di 

as it is here, present such a ig knubbly ” appearance, if we may be: 
permitted to use a word which Mr. Byron has made classical in 
Our Boys. In spite of these slight defects, there can, we think, 
be no doubt that Mr. Brett's is the finest landscape of the year, 
There is a fine portrait by Watts of Miss Dorothy Tennant, who 
was painted by Mr. Millais some years since, in his picture of 
‘No or Yes,” or ‘ Yes or No,” or one of those arrangements of 
negatives and affirmatives of which this artist is so fond. 

Those who like Mr. Pettie’s seventeenth-century portraits 
will, no doubt, be pleased with No. 272, ‘A Lady” of that 
date, but we cannot describe it at length. No. 265, ‘Easton 
Broad, Suffolk,” by J. Aumonier, is a thoroughly well painted, 
unpretending landscape, @ quiet, faithful transcript of one of 
Nature’s most peaceful scenes. No. 266, ‘In Time of War,” by 
Faed, is not without a certain quiet beauty, but Mr. Faed’s work 
has been so much overrated that it is sure to command sufficient 
attention. No. 254, “Deserted,” by R. Redgrave, R.A., is a 
most brilliant little landscape, noticeable for its bright sun and 
the care with which the heavy green foliage is rendered. The 
sentiment is the usual mawkish one, suggesting ruin and deser- 
tion to the poor country maiden, and the little landscape would 
have been decidedly improved by the omission of the figure and. 
quotation appended to it in the catalogue. No. 289, “The 
Last Worshipper,” by E. Benson, a picture of the semi- 
historical, semi-sentimental kind, of an Egyptian in whom 
has survived some tradition of the ancient religion of the land, 
prostrating himself in adoration before a head of the Sphinx. If 
this is intended to represent the Sphinx near the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, we should recommend Mr. Benson to go and look at it. 
But we suppose it is an entirely imaginary picture, and as such 
has certainly the merit of an idea, which is more than can be 
said for many of the surrounding works. 307, ‘‘ The Roman 
Campagna,” by Otto Weber, is a clever landscape, carefully 
painted. No, 313, ‘‘ The Spider and the Fly,” by H. S. Marks, 
shows a young gallant consulting an old lawyer as to the best 
means of raising funds,—not one of Mr. Marks’s best pictures, 
but as usual with him, carefully painted throughout, and the 
faces of the strangely assorted couple full of character. No. 337 
is the worst Hook we have ever seen, and one which should 
by no means have been admitted into the Exhibition. It 
is a large picture of a lot of wild-fowl lying on the 
bank of a river, with a cottage in the background ; the 
birds are enormous, and take up a quarter of the picture, but 
are not painted with any great care, and the landscape is coarse 
and smudgy. No. 354, ‘ Date Palms and Bananas, near Cairo,” 
by E. W. Cooke, is probably the finest piece of tree-drawing in 
the exhibition. ‘There is no living English artist, as far as we 
know, who can render the character of a palm-tree as well as 
Mr. Cooke. 3868, ‘‘ High-level Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne,” by 
John O'Connor, is a careful painting of a somewhat unpromising 
subject—the High-level Bridge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, evening 
—and shows that beauty can be found even amongst the high 
factory chimneys, by those who know how to look for it. No. 
374, “The Heir of the Manor,” by P. R. Morris, is one of those 
humorous pictures for which Mr. Morris is becoming celebrated,— 
a very young child, toddling with wide, open eyes, up to a herd of 
deer in an English park, scarcely an incident worthy of immortality, 
perhaps. No. 379, “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” Mr. Leslie’s 
diploma-work, a wholesome English maiden seated upon a fallen tree 
in Richmond Park,—not quite so ethereal as Mr. Leslie’s maidens 
have since become, but bright and rosy. No. 403, ‘‘ Burns's Auld 
Mare, Maggie,” by R. Ansdell, R.A.,—one of the most unpleas- 
ing pictures of equine sentiment which we have ever seen, with 
nothing to redeem its ugliness. There isin No. 416 a correspond- 
ing picture, entitled, ‘‘ His Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G., on 
his shooting-pony, on his Devonshire moors, with two of his 
keepers, Mr. Mansell and Mr. Charity.” (The italics are out 
own.) We do not know whether his Grace or Sir Francis Grant 
is responsible for the naming of this picture, but it is “ excel- 
lent good fooling” in either case; and the portrait of this 
poor gentleman, overweighted with possessive pronouns, cér- 
tainly deserves to rank high among the humorous pictures of the 
exhibition. No. 428 is a rather heavily painted but fine picture, 
by J. E. Hodgson, illustrative of Tennyson’s “ Break, break, 
break.” ‘Their Haven under the Hill,” the picture is called, 
and represents a harbour, with ships lying at anchor at sunset. 
On the opposite side of the room is a somewhat similar picture,.by 
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Vicat Cole, No, 432, of “ Arundel,” which should be noticed 
for its fine evening sky. No. 454, ‘The Street and Mosque of 
the Glasreeyah; Cairo” (unfinished), is the last picture on which 
Mr, Lewis, R.A., was engaged before his death, and shows no 
sign of failing power. Had it been finished, it would, we think, 
have been one of the finest of the series of colour-poems 
which we have had from his hand. No. 469, ‘A Reader,” by 
Albert Moore, is a delicate female figure, in light dra- 
peries, with an open book in her hands. As we have said over 
and over again, Mr. Moore is the only artist of the present day 
who thoroughly understands the beauty of soft flowing raiment, 
and joins to this the most exquisite sense of delicate colour. 
«Christmas Eve,” by Heywood Hardy, No. 464, is one of the 
most complete and spirited of this artist’s works. It represents a 
postman in his mail-cart making his way across a desolate high- 
road, in the teeth of snow and wind. The drawing of the horse 
is particularly good, and the whole picture tells its story 
thoroughly well. No. 489 shows Mr. Henry Moore at his worst. 
The sea has strength and freedom, it is true, but is here 
divested of all form and liquescence, and seems all muddled 
up together. ‘The sinking boat (the picture is called ‘‘ Loss of a 
Barque in Yarmouth Roads”), to judge from the angle at which 
the rigging descends, must be almost as broad as she is long, 
while the colour of the whole is that peculiar livid shade of grey- 
ish green, which Mr. Moore has painted so frequently. No. 
509, by Albert Goodwin, ‘‘A Baptism of Flowers,” is a 
very truthful and beautiful record of an English wood in 
spring-time, the ground being covered with primroses and 
hyacinths. Mr. Goodwin has been doing very good work of late, 
and this landscape is, we think, the finest we have yet seen from 
his hand, and is no small triumph for a young painter. No. 503, 
by E. J. Poynter, R.A., ‘‘The Fortune-teller,” is his diploma- 
work, but it is little more than a very elaborate life-study dof a 
woman; as such it is remarkable for all Mr. Poynter's skill in 
drawing the naked figure, and if the truth must be told, also 
for his unnatural colouring of flesh. No. 589, ‘‘ Lazarus,” by 
Briton Riviére, is the best work we have had from this artist 
since **'Tommy’s Dead.” Mr. Riviere has not taken what we 
imagine to be the conventional view of the story, and painted 
Lazarus as ap ainiable-looking old man in picturesque rags, but 
has chosen instead to render him a kind of prodigal son, whose 
expression is one of sullen defiance, as he lies with his head resting 
upon his hands, too careless to disturb the dogs who are licking 
his sores. There is a fine dramatic touch in the picture, in indi- 
cating the presence of guests at the feast only by showing the 
sandals left at the threshold, and indeed in dramatic power this 
artist is scarcely ever wanting. We cannot call “ Lazarus” a 
pleasant picture—no painting could be which treated frankly 
such a subject—but it is a very fine conception well worked out. 
The lean Eastern dogs are especially true to life, and must, we 
should think, have been studied from nature. No. 601; ‘Still 
Waters,” is Mr. Fahey’s landscape of last year, with the excep- 
tion of the love-lorn maiden ; we cannot say that we like it better 
than we did then, but we dislike it less, for there is less to dislike. 
No. 614 is one of F. Goodall’s Egyptian scenes, very bright in 
colour, but of hardly sufficient importance to deserve treat- 
ment on so large a scale. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Water- 
carriers,” and represents Egyptian women in blue robes fetch- 
ing water from the stream. No. 623, ‘‘Scene in Rome,” by 
T. Ethofer, is the most brilliant piece of colouring in the 
Academy, and one of the cleverest street-scenes we remember. 
It is a group of figures variously engaged and costumed, at the 
foot of one of the great stone staircases with which Rome 
abounds. We suppose it is the work of an artist of the school 
of Fortuny, for its resemblance to that master is very striking. 
No. 640 is a group of muslin-clad young ladies in a wood, over- 
taken by a snow-storm. This is painted by G. H. Boughton, 
and is a sad contrast to some of his earlier work. Mr. Boughton 
apparently intends for the future to forswear nature altogether, 
and to have become intent on making a little world of his own. 
We have omitted to mention in the proper place Nos. 574-576, 
a triptych, by T. M. Rooke, representing three scenes in the 
story of Ruth. These three small pictures are full of feel- 
ing and good painting, and should be noticed by every 
visitor to the Academy. ‘They are, as far as we remem- 
ber, the only true pre-Raphaelite paintings in this year's 
Academy, in the sense of being an attempt to depict a historical 
scene as it might actually have occurred. The figures of Ruth 
and Boaz are full of grace and dignity, and the little bits of land- 
scape behind, with the gleaners, &c., natural and unaffected. 


upon his success. Here we must conclude our notices of the 
Royal Academy for 1877, an exhibition which, we are grieved to 
say, is, on the whole, far below average merit. 
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THE LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE.* 
On May 24, 1831, and very early in the morning, Mr. John 
MacLeod Campbell was deposed by the General Assembly from 
the Ministry of the Kirk of Scotland. Before, however, the 
sentence of his deposition was actually pronounced, some con- 
siderable discussion arose as to the technicalities of procedure, in 
order, we suppose, that the world might be duly impressed with 
the fact that the Court had been scientifically ‘* thorough,” down 
to the minutest details, in extruding from the pale of orthodoxy 
the presbyter who had ventured to maintain that ‘‘ Christ died 
for every child of Adam.” In the course of this secondary 
debate, the Clerk of the Assembly, Dr. MacKnight, of Edin- 
burgh, was appealed to, and he, though a ‘‘ Moderate” of 
the ‘‘ Moderates,” and meaning no doubt, after the example 
of a celebrated clerk of other days, to advise his brethren 
that they ought to do nothing rashly, became greatly excited in 
responding to the appeal, and in the fervour of his emotion ex- 
claimed—his words being simply the reverse of what he intended 
to utter—“ these doctrines of Mr. Campbell will remain and 
flourish after the Church of Scotland has perished and been for- 
gotten.” Mr, Erskine, who was present on the occasion, heard 
as with an inner sense the startling announcement, and turning to 
some friends behind him, whispered, with his altogether character- 
istic and pathetic humour, ‘‘ This spake he not of himself, but 
being high priest, he prophesied.” and doubtless, the clerk did 
prophesy. ‘The Church of Scotland, if it has not perished, has 
been rent in twain, and daily the doctrines of Mr. Macleod 
Campbell are putting forth fresh signg of vitality and of per« 
manence. Theold order in Scotland .is rapidly changing, and 
perhaps no more unmistakable proof of the change could be 
supplied than is furnished by the fact that the biographer of 
Thomas Chalmers is now the editor of the Letters of Thomas 
Erskine,. of Linlathen,—editor, and if we mistake not, by no 
means an unsympathising one. In 1851, Dr. Hanna thus 
wrote :— 

“ To the General Assembly of 1831 every member of the Church of 
Scotland may turn with pride when he desires a proof how readily 
false doctrine can be brought under the review of its supreme 
siastical Court, and how promptly and faithfully the decisions of the 
Court have been given forth. Mr. McLean, who had been presented 
to the parish of Dreghorn, and Mr. A. J. Scott, who had received a 
call to a congregation at Woolwich, were both summarily deprived of 
their ‘license’ as preachers of the Gospel. The writings of 
their guide and master, Mr. Irving, were emphatically condemned, 
and after a sederunt, commencing at 11 a.m. on Tuesday, the 24th of 
May, and not closing till past six o'clock on the morning of the 25th, 
Mr. Campbell, of Row, charged with holding and teaching the doctrines 
of universal atonement and pardont was solomnly deprived 
from the office of the holy minstry.” 

But now Dr. Hanna thus expresses himself :— 

“ Nearly half a century has passed since the General Assembly of 
1831 had apparently no alternative but to eject Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Scott, and it is believed that the Church now would eject neither the 
one nor the other. If so, there must have come over her either some 
modification of her own belief in the whole doctrine of the Confession, 
or of her demand for an entire conformity therewith...... How- 
ever in these respects it may be, it is certain that the Church is not 
now standing on the ground she occupied forty-seven years ago, and 
the time may come ere long for her to acknowledge and vindicate the 
change in her position.” 

For our own parts, we should say that the time has come ; but that 
clearly was not the opinion of the moderator of the Assembly of the 
Established Church, who, in his closing, address to that Court, 
at its recent meeting in Edinburgh, took special pains to intimate 
that it was altogether libellous to assert, as had been asserted, 
that there was any disloyalty existing in the minds either of laity 
or clergy towards the venerable standards, or that there was any 
inclination to break the compact with the State, which had accepted, 
and endowed the services of the Church, on the express condition 

that she was to teach, and teach only, the whole doctrines of 

the Confession of Faith; and we presume those of the larger and 

Shorter Catechism, as being explanatory of the Confession. To 

this statement, the Lord High Commissioner, as representative of 

‘« the Civil Magistrate,” affixed his imprimatur, and then, according 

to immemorial usage, the Assembly having sung the Psalm about 





* Letters ef Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, from 1800 till 1840. Edited by William 
Hanna, D.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1877. 





Mr. Rooke, we believe, is a young artist, and we congratulate him 





+t “Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,” Vol. III., p. 290. 
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the “peace of Jerusalem,” departed under the shadow of the| Hanna has only felt too profoundly that he had to edit the 
Moderator’s blessing. All the same, Dr. Hanna’s affirmation is | letters of one of the most remarkable men of our timeg, 
incontrovertible. The Confessional formule no longer repre- | He has performed his task with rare modesty, candour, and 
sent the beliefs of the prominent teachers of the Kirk. The | literary ability, but at the same time we are of opinion that 
views of ‘Thomas Erskine, who is undoubtedly the father of all the | many portions of the present volume are a great mistake. What 
faithful who within the last half-century have been insurgent | we desired was a gi thering together of such recollections as should 
against the dismal Calvinistic decrees, are proclaimed in many | place before us the veritable Thomas Erskine, as we ourselves re. 
Scotch pulpits, are published in the Press by one or two eminent | call him, with his spare figure, his furrowed, quiet, eager counten. 
Scotch clergymen, but no ecclesiastical inquisition has been set in | ance, his abundant culture, his affluent humour, his unobtrusive 
motion against any one of them. Dr. Donald McLeod prints, | but inevitable aggressiveness, and his godliness, which stole upon. 
with his approval, letters and journals of his brother, which | the sense like the perfume of the half hidden-violet. Butinsteadof 
relegate some sentences in the Confession of Faith to a place of | any such portraiture we have presented to us quite a forest of letters, 
their own which is not exactly a place of honour. Mr. Service, of | many of which are not in the least characteristic of the writer, 
Inch, writesas if he had taken English Orders under the dispensa- | while some of them are wearisome and even painful, because sur. 
tion of Lord Westbury, and Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, is | charged with the evangelic phraseology and morbid self-introspec. 
probably as liberal in his theology as the Dean of Westminster | tion from which Mr. Erskine’s published writings themselves 
himself. Accordingly, we must believe, with Dr. Hanna, that | supply a means of escape. We have read, it is true, with plea. 
the Kirk has a great orientation to accomplish. In presence of | sure many of the letters in this work; those especially which 
the growing wide beliefs, but which, though wide, are only more | speak of Mr. Erskine’s wanderings in Italy. in early life are full 
centripetal than any others which have ever been promulgated | of interest, and show that he travelled with a mind stored with 
in Scotland, the Kirk must either say, We no longer main- | historic memories, and gifted with fine artistic perceptions. And 
tain as a corporate body that ‘by the decree of God, | there isno letter of Thomas Erskine in which one does not dig. 
and for the manifestation of His own glory, some men and | cover tokens of his pervasive piety. But nevertheless the unique 
angels are foreordained to everlasting death;” that ‘for | personality which Bishop Ewing has sketched so lovingly in the 
the glory of His sovereign power over His creatures, God | Present-Day Papers, is not here, and we hope that in the second 
‘was pleased to pass by the rest of mankind, and to ordain | volume Dr. Hanna will give fewer of the letters and more of the 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise | man himself,—the man of whom Alexander Scott said that he 
of his glorious justice ;”* and ‘that the punishments of sin | could never think of God without thinking of Thomas Erskixe, 


in the world to come are most grievous torments in soul and 
body without intermission,—in hell fire for ever ;”+ or, we do not 
VIRGINIA.* 


now require that our licentiates, or ministers, should subscribe 
A GRACEFUL and charming story, with just enough outline and 


x animo to these definitions. And here we must observe that 
the Kirk of Scotland occupies a very different standing-point | colourfor a beautiful sketch, and not so much detail of incident as to 
from that of the Anglican Establishment. The Judicial Com- | make the outline seem inadequate and the colour thin. The painter 


mittee of the Privy Council has liberated the three parties in | knows well how much oftener a mere sketch is full of power and 
the Church by a succession of impartial verdicts, in so far as | promise than a finished picture, and if he be wise, he will not at- 
doctrinal teaching is concerned. Mr. Gorham was allowed to | tempt to finish at all a picture which his imagination gives him only 
read a Low-Church meaning into the confessedly High-Church | in some of its general features, but of the minute detail of which he 
Baptismal Service. Mr. Bennett was absolved when he claimed | d0es not gain an equally adequate vision. The literary imagina- 
to convert the Low-Church Communion office into a function | tion is not, on the whole, so wary. The world of literature is full 
pretty nearly expressive of Transubstantiation ; and the ‘“ Essays | Of fine sketches unwisely expanded into unsatisfactory wholes, 
and Reviews” Judgment entitled all clergymen to proclaim that | that should be, and are not, works of art, Even considerable 
the human conscience and heart were not to be stifled, but per- | Writers do not always understand when their powers are powers 
mitted all righteous freedom, in considering the questions of inimitable for hint and suggestion, but quite unsuited to much 
inspiration, sacrifice, and the future discipline of the whole | detail. Mr. Browning has fallen off almost in exact proportion 
family of man. But in Scotland the many clerical disciples of | to the length and detail of his imaginative studies ; and to go to a 
‘Thomas Erskine are still tied and bound by the chains of perhaps | different level of literature, Jean Ingelow, who could write short 
the most rigid formule which were ever girt round the loins of a | poems which delighted the world, has hardly succeeded in getting 
body of theologians, and surely peace cannot be the portion of | 40y readers for her over-grown versifications and her long-winded 


the Established ‘‘ Jerusalem ” while this abnormal state of things novels. 

continues, Mr. Ridsdale has obtained a dispensation from the | The author of Virginia has, at least, not fallen into this mis- 
Archbishop of Canterbury authorising him to obey the law of the | take. Everything in the book is delicate, brief, and in good 
Jand, as recently declared. ‘The liberal clergy of Scotland are in | proportion. The characters are sufficiently suggested for the 
sore need of a dispensation which would authorise them to inter- | 8tory, and the story is not too elaborate for the studies of char- 


pret the New Testament according its own pervading spirit, and | 8cter. The scenery is so sketched-in as to serve as a back- 
not according to the letter of the Confession, which is so often a | 8tound to the brief and pathetic tale, and the sentiment is just 
very killing one indeed. deep enough and terse enough to give a poetic tinge to the whole, 

It is now more than half a century since Thomas Erskine, a | Without throwing any cloudy or ambiguous ideality over the pic- 
retired Advocate, and laird of Linlathen, near Dundee, pub- ture. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the portraits of the two 
lished the first of those Essays which, as we believe, are revolu- | heroines, the English and the Italian, and their contrast; though 
tionising the whole theology of the North; and not of the North | the Italian heroine is certainly the more vividly painted of the 
only, for no less profound a thinker than Frederick Maurice has | *¥; the tale no doubt having been conceived for the very purpose 
expressly informed us that it was this lay theologian—a second St. | Of sketching her character. Here is the key-note of that character, 
Stephen in this respect—who first brought home to his mind the | 44 very skilfully is it carried through the story :— 


conviction that we have a Gospel for the whole world, and not| “As for the child Virginia, I am afraid her friendship for me was not 
merely f. f : : ; : quite spontaneous. I rather think, in fact, it was generated by the 
. re “anes — ae OY hens and h — Mr Ereki -~ present of a doll. I remember the doll—a hideous object, with black 
indeed, inaugurated a method of inquiry which is more radically goggle eyes and a woolly head. I remember also the following con- 


affecting theological thought than even the Theses of Luther | versation about it,—‘ Which do you like best, bambinella mia, the doll 
himself. Luther's quarrel with Rome was one of degree as to | ot me?’ I asked one day, coming upon her suddenly, and finding her 
lying on the grassy slope of the Pincian Hill, in the Infant Psyche atti- 


enediation and intercession. Erskine wiagees te of kind, and this tude, only, instead of the butterfly, she was caressing with infinite, but 
is his claim to our affection and lasting gratitude that, in an age unrequited, affection the said hideous object of a doll, while Filoména, 


which had substituted ‘‘ seriousness of mind in the place of the | her nurse, gay in checked dross and ribbons and pins, sat stolidly knit- 
Gospel of Christ,” and had converted God into a “ bundle of ting away under the shade of the terrace-wall behind, She looked up 
: | at me as I spoke, gave a little kick, and answered, without the least 


attributes,” he tore away the veils of tradition, and enabled hesitation, —‘ Oh, the doll, of course !'—* Why so?’ I asked.—‘ Because’ 
us once more to see God manifesting himself in human | (also without the least hesitation) ‘ you see, the doll cannot love me at 


mature, in order to penetrate it with his own love and make | 2ll, so I must love it twice over,—once for itself and once for myself; 
| but yon do love me, you know, Dacko, so it does not so much matter 


ee agers of his own blessedness. It — surely worth | my loving you.’ She was barely five years old when she made this 
while to tell to the world what manner of life the man lived speech, and ‘she already knows how women love,’ thought I. She heard 


who was instrumental in achieving such results. And Dr. | the words as I muttered them to myself. ‘ What's a woman?’ she 
asked, fixing her great blue eyes on mine, and keeping her legs still 

















* “Confession of Faith,” ch. 3. 


t “ Larger Catechism,” Q. 29. | * Virginia: a Roman Sketch. London: Bentley. 1877. 
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for once.—‘ What's a woman? you silly!’ cried Gigi, the boy, springing 
down upon her, from the terrace above.—‘ Why, what la mémma and 
Filoména are now, and what you will be some day, of course.’—‘ Shall I 
be a woman,—really a woman?’ she said, dreamily, as if half-pleased, 
half-frightened at the prospect opening out before her. And 

to laugh again, and kicked out énce more, and tried to'see how 
nearly she could stroke the end of my nose with the tip of her little red 
shoe. 





After that, we need hardly say that the story owes its pathos, so 
far as regards Virginia, to the girl's disposition to shower her love 
where it is not needed, as a sort of compensation for the indif- 
ference of the recipient, and to the calamity which this Italian 
layishness of heart causes. Let us extract.one brief sketch of 
our lively Italian heroine in her spring-time, before the hour of 
her passion comes ; it is not quite so expressive as the previous 
_ one, but it is even more condensed :— 

We went to the Villa Ludovisi. It was a lovely day, windless and 

clondless; the sky was as clear as a jewel, and the air as soft as velvet, 
and as sweet as violets. The girls, who had become inseparable friends 
by this time, wandered about the sunny sloping garden, full of flowers 
and vegetables, jumbled together in happy confusion. They were just 
like a couple of flowers themselves, I thought,—Miss Chilton, tall and 
stately as a Madonna lily, with her crown of pale gold hair, and her 
graceful drooping head ; while the contessina was like one of her own 
wild cyclamen, with her face so full of sudden lights dnd’ shades, and 
her quick, uncertain, swaying movements. I looked after them more 
than once, as I conducted Mr. Chilton through the casino, and pointed 
out to him the famous statue of the mighty, weary Mars, and the 
colossal head of the queen of the gods.” 
With such a character to deal with, one so “full of sudden 
lights and shades,” and one so significantly betrayed by the 
“quick, uncertain swaying movements” described, the author 
has no difficulty in compressing into what is little more than a few 
seeries the change from the child to the woman. The accessories 
are painted with much vivacity. The picture of the Monsignore, 
with his dark enthusiasm and his fits of insanity, is a fine ome; 
and though the sculptor, whose story is told in the first person, 
and the young English baronet with whom he is more or less 
thrown into competition, are not so striking as the two girls, 
they are quite sufficiently so for the purposes of a graceful idyl. 
We need not say more of the book. It is a charming hour's 
reading, nothing in it being out of proportion, while here and 
there occurs an almost lyrical touch, which shows that the author 
knows how to delineate sentiment as bright and deep as it is 
natural. It is not a great effort,—but one having no false note 
throughout, unless, indeed, it be a somewhat needlessly sardonic 
account of rosy English children, to speak of them as having 
ideas supplied to them as it were “ by contract,” especially since 
these children do not enter into the tale, and are not wanted 
even to vindicate the transient cynicism of the hero who describes 
them. The only mistakes are - the illustrations, which are 
decidedly bad, and even if good,’ could not have added to the 
effect of the tale. 








BERNARDINO OCHINO.* 
Lorp Macav tay, in his essay on Bacon, tells us that Bernardino 
Ochino’s sermons on free-will were translated into English by the 
accomplished mother of the philosopher, adding that this fact is 
‘the more curious, because Ochino was one of that small and 
audacious band of Italian Reformers, anathematised alike by 
Wittenberg, by Geneva, by Zurich, and by Rome, from which the 
Socinian sect deduces its origin.” This is probably all that most 
of our readers know about Ochino. It is in so far misleading 
that it naturally suggests that Ochino’s connection with the 
Socinians filled some considerable portion of his life, whereas it was 
only after he had passed the bourne of threescore years and ten that 
he was formally accused of Socinianism, and he seems never to 
have joined the Socinian sect at all. Macaulay, however, is correct 
on the main point,—that Ochino’s latest writings betray a strong 
Socinian tendency, and that, in the closing period of his life, he 


a Capuchin. 


fully stadied by all who are interested in a supremely interesting 
period. Having said this, we leave the \book, merely availing 
ourselves of its assistance while we briefly sketch the career of 


she | Bernardino Ochino. 


He was born in Siena in 1487, a date ascertained by the circum- 
stance of his calling himself, in a writing published in 1563, “an 
old man of seventy-six.” His father’s name was Tommasini, but. 
the people in the district of Siena in which he was brought up 
were then ‘and continue to this day nicknamed from their quarter, 
Oca, which means the Goose quarter. Glasgow, we believe, 
rejoices ‘in a locality similarly designated, and the most litera} 
rendering- of Ochino’s name into English that we can. think of 
would be’ “Little Bernard of the Goose-dubs.” In-his early 
boyhood Italy was agitated by that vague spiritual andsocial un- 
rest which preceded the great moral convulsion of the sixteenth 
century. It showed itself in various movements of opinion affeet- 
ing municipal life in the Italian cities, movements generally 
followed by speedy reaction, the men who had ridden on the 
crest of the advancing wave being hurled down and dragged in the 
sand and shingle of its reactionary back-flow. Savonarola, for 
example, was carried on the advancing wave of one such move- 
ment into a position of practical supremacy in Florence. His as- 
eendency was as brief as it was imposing, and Ochino, who, in his 
infancy, may have heard his father talking of Savonarola as the 
greatest of preachers, and one of the most prominent personages in 
Italy, was but fifteen when the fallen dictator was hanged and 
burnt. Ochino, we may safely conclude, was at this time @ 
noticing, intelligent lad,.of great emotional sensibility and ardent 
moral aspiration, much more likely to sympathise with Savona~- 
rola than with his murderers. ‘This does not imply that he 
had any-doubt as to the infallibility of the Church. The partial 
revival of monasticism which took place in the north of Italy 
soon after the death of Savonarola afforded him the means of 
provisionally satisfying the cravings of his spiritual nature. The 
rule of the’ Friars of St. Francis, named the Observants, seemed 
to him the “ strictest, severest, and most harsh” to which he 
could be admitted, and for this reason he joined them. He was 
still young, and in old age, long after he had renounced allegiance 
to Rome, he bore witness to the beneficial influence of the 
convent in guarding him from youthful vice. Always dis- 
tingushed by emotional and intellectual receptivity, Ochino 
enables us to realise, from his.manner of conducting him- 
self as an Observant, the way in which noble-minded 
and devout young men of the period dealt with the problems of 
their spiritual life. To expiate original and actual sin, to earp 
Paradise, to escape hell, were the aims of pious youth, and 
they hoped to attain them by fastings, prayers, continence, 
vigils. After Ochino had been for some considerable time an 
Observant, and had earned high distinction in the Order, the 
Capuchins arose, offering a still sterner renunciation of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil than that of the O bservants, and he became 
This was in 1534. 

No decisive change had as yet taken place in his religious 


opinions. He was still engaged in solving, by dint of prayers, 
fastings, assiduous preaching, and other good workg, the problem 
of his salvation. He had no conception of solving it, except by 
laying greater stress upon the old methods. But if we carefully 
consider, we shall find that the problem in question was, by its 
very nature, as apprehended by Ochino, insoluble. This is a 
matter worth looking into, for we came here upon the very 
philosophy of the Reformation, in the sense of an intelligent 
account of its deepest cause. Ochino, and the whole body of 
his devout contemporaries regarded sin as infinitely culpable,— 
necessarily so, because it consisted in offending an Infinite Being. 
The debt of the sinner was infinite. What was the inevitable 
result in the case of intensely pious and vigorously logical minds, 
bent upon working out their own galvation ? It was accumulation 





was at war with all the orthodox Churches. His changes of opinion 
represent the entire theological cycle through which passed the most 
intrepidly speculative minds of the sixteenth century. The story | 
of his troublous and changeful career is profoundly interesting. | 
In the occurrences of his life and the successive phases of his | 
spiritual development is reflected, as in a mirror, the bistory of | 
one of the most eventful centuries in the whole Christian era. 
Dr. Benrath’s volume is not, in its English dress at least, 
brilliantly eloquent; but its narrative is clear, its informa- 
tion is sufficient, its quotations from Ochino’s writings are 
apposite and ample, and we have not observed any shurtcoming 
either in good-sense or in good-feeling. It deserves to be care- 


\i 





* Bernardino Ochino, of Siena: a Contribution towards the History of the Reforma- 
tion. By Karl Benrath. Translated from the German by Helen Zimmern. 
Preface by William Arthur A.M. London: Nisbet and Co. 1876. 
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of austerities, with no issue but despair, death, or the tranquillity 
of mental confusion. 
of penances, could pay an infinite debt. Addition of finite quanti- 
ties will never make up an infinite. This was the thought that 
oppressed the strong mind of Luther almost to the point of 
despair. This was the thought, more or less distinctly realised, 
| that led Ochino to adopt the severest conventual discipline he 
could find, passing from the Observants to the Capuchins, and 


No number of good works, no aggravation 


ntroducing for himself and such as would follow him longer vigils, 


| more protracted fasts, rougher clothing, sharper flagellation even 
| than those of the ordinary Capuchin. Cui bono? He was not nearer 
| to ‘salvation ” than before, for the balance against him was infinite. 
In times when religious belief is comparatively lax, and when men 
| and women have become simply incapable of believin g in everlast- 
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ing torment, it is practically impossible to realise the agonising 
influence of this fact upon persons who were not surer 
‘of death itself than they were of the unspeakable horrors of 
Dante’s hell. Only, however, when we more or less realise this, 
can we have any notion of the glory and joy—the lighting-up of 
the soul as with the very splendour of heaven—experienced by a 
Luther or an Ochino, when it suddenly flashed upon them that 
salvation was not of works at all, but of grace, and that the whole 
infinite debt had been paid by One who, being himself God, could 
lend infinite value to his righteousness, freely bestowed upon all 
who by faith received it. Such was the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, which produced the greatest revolution in the 
spiritual history of man that has taken place since the beginning 
of the Christian era. This, and nothing Jess than this, explains 
the Reformation. 

Ochino lingered long in the Church of Rome, nor can it be 
denied that he had in all the essentials of dogmatic belief 
been a Protestant for several years during which he continued 
to wear the Capuchin garb, and to preach asa servant of the 
Pope. He said himself that he had been preaching a masked 
Gospel. But we cannot on that account charge him with false- 
hood or hypocrisy. The hope had not yet been altogether nega- 
tived that the Roman Church would effect its reformation from 
within, and Juan Valdez, the Spaniard, whose influence was power- 
ful with Ochino to lead him to the doctrine of free grace, laid 
slight stress upon ecclesiastical changes, and great stress upon 
change of heart. But a decision was at last forced upon Ochino. 
Cardinal Caraffa, who was destined, in the capacity of Pope, 
to play one of the most important parts in the drama 
of modern history, had already attained predominance in the 
Councils of the Papacy, and his fixed determination was to deal 
with Protestantism, and with every one who favoured Pro- 
testantism, as you deal with mad dogs and venomous snakes. 
Under his auspices, the Inquisition had begun its baneful career 
in Italy. Ochino was invited to Rome to give explanation of 
some dubious circumstances to the Holy Father, and he actually 
set ont to obey the summons. But he was warned by many 
friends that if he reached Rome, he would never return, and he 
tardily awoke to a sense of the extremity of his danger. It was 
high time. ‘‘If he had journeyed another day towards Rome, 
he would have fallen into the hands of emissaries wha were 
watching the Capuchin convent: of Porta Camollia, near Siena.” 
Starting from Florence in the latter end of August, 1642, he made 
for Ferrara, and then striking across the plain of Lombardy, 
entered Switzerland and set his face towards Geneva. He was 
now fifty-five, ‘‘a venerable old man, with a tall figure and an 
imposing appearance.” His fame as a mighty preacher and a 
saintly man had preceded him. He had been twice elected 
Vicar-General of the Capuchins. Calvin received him with 
friendliness, but there seems from the first to have been something 
in the genius and character of Ochino which inspired the great 
Genevan hierarch with distrust. 

It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that Ochino, who was 
conscious of having committed no offence except that of preach- 
ing Christ, and who had narrowly escaped death for this crime, 
should henceforward denounce the Papacy as Antichrist, but it 
seems to us, in this more sympathetic age, to be melancholy that 
afterbeing fifty-five yearsa Roman Catholic, he should have spoken 
80 harshly of those he had left. He was an acrimonious contro- 
versialist. He retained, however, his popularity as a preacher, 
wherever he could find Italians to hear him. For six years he 
lived in England, where he was appointed prebendary of Canter- 
bury, without being compelled to reside in the town. After the 
death of Edward VI. he was banished from this country, and he 
re-entered Geneva on the day after the burning of Servetus. It is 
greatly to his credit that, at the risk of becoming unpopular in 
the Reformed communion, he did not disguise his disapproval of 
that act. In 1555 he was invited to undertake the charge of 
a Protestant congregation in Zurich. He was now approaching 
his seventieth year, but the eagerness and vivacity of his mind | 
‘were unabated, and the theologians of Zurich were startled to find 
him throwing out hints indicative that he considered the reformed 
creed too narrow. He had met with Socinus, and been pro- 
foundly impressed by intercourse with him. With an audacity 
‘which might well have been rather less forward, he published an | 
attempted proof that polygamy is not condemned in the Bible. 





He was expelled from Zurich, and turned in the direction | 
of Poland. But even that happy land of the free-thinkers| 
of the period was no refuge for him. He was com- 
manded to leave the country. Meantime, the plague descended 
upon him, and took away three of his four children, whose 





mother had previously died. With his one remaining child he: 
wandered forth, scarce knowing whither he went. ‘‘ Wearied to 
death, he bade his friends and his companions in the faith a last 
farewell on Advent Sunday. There we lose every trace of him, 
At the close of the year 1564 he died in solitude at Schlackan, in 
Moravia.” No memorial tablet marks his grave, no tradition 
tells what became of his surviving boy. 





SIR JAMES STEPHEN ON CRIMINAL LAW.* 


A BOOK can scarcely fail to be valuable, if it be the mature out. 
come of years of reflection, discussion, and labour in connection 
with one subject. Such a book is this. It is nearly fourteen’ 
years since Sir James Stephen published his General View of 
the Criminal Law, which obviously was a result of protracted 
labour. Since that time his experience in India has helped to 
fit him for grappling with the onerous task of reducing to order 
the absurd classifications of our criminal law ; and his prepara. 
tion of the unfortunate Homicide Bill of 1874, and of Lord 
Coleridge’s Evidence Bill of 1873, all led up to the construction 
of this Digest. We expected with confidence that he would perform 
his task with skill, care, and general success ; and this confidenée 
has not been misplaced, for there is little doubt that the book ig 
the most intelligible and most nearly complete account of the 
criminal law to be found in the language. A good Digest, it ig 
true, is a long way from a good Code, but it is an excellent— 
some would say a necessary—preparation for the latter. We 
do not doubt that many persons who have not been hopeful 
about the expediency or utility of codifying our law will take 
courage when they see the small size of this volume, and 
recognise its precision and comprehensiveness. At the same 
time, it is not, and does not profess to be, a perfectly com. 
plete Digest; indeed, it omits much which any final and 
authoritative Code would of necessity include. ‘‘The Digest,” 
says the author, ‘is intended to give the whole of the law relating 
to each of those every-day offences which commonly occur in the 
administration of justice, as fully and as shortly as is consistent 
with accuracy.” It does not profess to include offences punish- 
able on summary conviction. It avowedly gives the go-by toa 
large portion of the Statutory law. Nor do we find on inspec- 
tion that it really deals with all ‘‘ the every-day offences,” and 
that, as is implied in the Introduction, ‘‘any offence not men- 
tioned would be rather an historical curiosity than a matter of 
practical importance.” Take, for example, offences committed 


by those who obstruct the course of justice, and are guilty of — 


contempt of Court ; though important and peculiar, this category 
of offences is not specified. If it be said that they are more 
properly classed under the law of Criminal Procedure, which is 
outside the author’s subject, we do not exactly find that the 
execution quite corresponds with a design to digest the whole 
substantive law. Take, for instance, the peculiar offence of 
acting as an attorney without being qualified,—that is not men- 
tioned. Neither is the offence of colluding to defeat the ends of 
justice, except so far as that is provided for by the 18th Eliz., c. 5. 
It is alike interesting and important to know for what crimes 
corporations may be indicted, and the question has been the 
subject of several judicial decisions, but we meet with no dis- 
cussion of it in this volume. The older dicta on the subject are 
not in harmony with the spirit of later decisions, and it would be 
highly useful to bring them under review, and to extract from the 
most authoritative of them the true principle. Still, though we 
cannot always divine the reasons which induced the author to 
omit certain portions of his subject, he has no doubt succeeded in 
stating in two or three hundred pages the main body of criminal 
law, both statutory and common; and he has greatly lightened 
the labours of those whose duty it will be to convert a digest into 
a code. 

To the Digest proper is prefixed an introduction, which is 
devoted to showing the absurd character of much of our criminal 
law. It is needless to say that Sir James Stephen has no difficulty 
in proving and illustrating this. What can be more irrational than 
a ratio decidendi which involves the punishment as a thief of a 
person who picks up in the street a £10 note, and who appropriates 
it, knowing that it belongs to some other person, and that the 
true owner may perhaps be found, and which dismisses as inno- 
cent a finder who appropriates a purse, not knowing at the 
time that the owner could be found, but who, in ten minutes 
afterwards, discovers the true owner? What can be more un- 
satisfactory than the present state of the criminal law of larceny, 





* A Digest of the Criminal Law (Crimes and Punishments). By Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, K.C.S.I. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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the Common-Law eccentricities of which have been corrected 
partly only, and at the expense of its simplicity and homogene- 
ousness? Or what are we to say of a law of false pretences so 
onesided in its operation that it would be possible to obtain by false 
tences any amount of growing timber, coal in a mine, or valuable 
fixture without committing any offence at all? What isto besaid for 
the law of larceny and embezzlement, which is in such a condition 
that if a person is convicted under a direction of the Judge to the 
effect that embezzlement only has been committed, when in point 
of fact the crime is larceny, the conviction will be quashed, 
though there is an express statutory authority that an indictment 
for larceny will sustain a conviction for embezzlement. All 
these and other tolerated defects or absurdities Sir James Stephen 
exposes clearly ; and now that some one has taken the trouble to 
drag them out of their holes into the light of day, we may fairly 
hope that Parliament will find time for the much less arduous 
work of putting them right. Perhaps the most interesting and valu- 
able feature of the Digest is its style. In a Digest or Code, style 
is everything. Hitherto, legislators have counted it of little con- 
sequence. ‘‘ Acts of Parliament are founded,” says our author, 
“gpon the model of deeds, and both deeds and statutes were 
originally drawn up under the impression that it was necessary 
the whole should form one sentence.” It required an Act of Parlia- 
ment before a draughtsman could use a full-stop. The wearisome 
«+ whereas,” and the superfluous and reiterated ‘“ be it enacted,” 
were abolished less than thirty years ago. A few hours’ study 
of the tediously-worded statutes of the Georgian era, when bad 
draughtmanship reached its height, will bewilder the clearest brain. 
Still, we rather think that Sir James Stephen is a little unfair in 
his depreciation of the style of modern Acts of Parliament. Sir 
Henry Thring and his coadjutors have much improved the style 
of Parliamentary draughtsmanship during the last ten years, and 
it would be flattery to say that no Acts are prepared with skill 
equal to that displayed in this Digest. Take the Act, for example, 
consolidating the law with respect to the management of the 
National Debt. It is alike concise and intelligible. It is open to 
few of the objections justly urged by Sir James Stephen against 
many Acts, the Criminal Consolidation Acts among others. No 
one can help catchingits meaning. Of course, the author of a digest 
of English law cannot give to that law more symmetry and precision 
than it actually possesses, and owing to the piecemeal manner in 
which the statutory part of it has been constructed, a digest must be 
wanting in these virtues. How can neat general terms be employed, 
if the Legislature has made a point of passing laws which are 
confined to the evil immediately present to its eyes? When Sir 
William Coventry's nose was slit, the offence of slitting people's 
noses was made a special felony. Because the deer-stealers in 
Waltham Chase blackened their faces, the Legislature passed an 
Act dealing with poaching which was so worded as to make 
blackening one’s face almost appear to be a necessary element in 
the crime. One of the Acts dealing with arson and the burning 
of straw was so drawn that it related to straw in stacks only, and 
that a person who wilfully fired straw in a lorry got scot-free. It 
is needless to say that this fragmentary legislation does not 
admit of being put into small space, but considering the quality 
of the material on which Sir James Stephen has had to work, he 
has executed his task with rare success. Let any one consult an 
ordinary text-book with reference to some vexed question about 
larceny, or false pretences, or forgery, and then turn to this 
volume,—he will appreciate the great value of the latter. 
We think it right to mention certain omissions or defects 
as to matters of fact in the book; but considering the magni- 
tude and proportions of the task, they are not numerous, 
and if we state one or two, it is with the prefatory observation 
that they are exceptions. In discussing the question of what is a 
**common nuisance,” the subject of an indictment, the awthor 
cites as an authority the well-known old case of ‘‘ R. v. Russell” 
which, he says, “‘ deserves careful study.” He does not mention 
or allude to the weighty and considered opinion of the present 
Master of the Rolls, expressed as long ago as 1873, that this “ case 
is not law ;” or to the earlier dictum of Lord Denman, that it was 
‘‘a case the authority of which has been much doubted, and is per- 
haps likely to be more so as it is further examined.” And not only is 
the long note on this subject defective; but we are inclined to think 
that the definition offered in the text of a common nuisance would 
have been sharper and more precise than it is, had the author con- 
sulted the ‘* Attorney-General v. Terry,” in which the Master of the 
Rolls propounds one. Sir JamesStephen merely states that “the fact 
that the act complained of facilitates the lawful exercise of their 
rights by part of the public may show that it is not a nuisance to 


Master of the Rolls has defined “ the part of the public,” and the 
nature of the benefit which will legalise what would otherwise be 
an indictable nuisance. Some of the Articles in the Digest—for in- 
stance, Article 21l—are obscure. Sometimes we are struck by a 
curious omission in the text, which seems to indicate a little haste. 
Thus we are told that ‘every person who keeps a disorderly inn, or 
who, being an innkeeper, refuses, without reasonable grounds, to 
entertain any person ready and willing to pay for entertainment, 
therein commits a misdemeanour.” This omits one of the chief 
elements of the Common Law; it does not refer to the fact that 
the person claiming entertainment must be a wayfarer or traveller. 
Still these slight inaccuracies are not, so far as we have observed, 
numerous. They do not materially affect the utility of the volume ; 
and in fact there is but one thing which can at all hinder the 
book becoming the recognised and universally used work on the 
subject of Criminal Law. It has far too few references. This is 
a serious drawback to its utility in practice. It is true that the 
text does in general accurately and happily express the law; 
but lawyers and judges will always like to have the means of 
verifying the author's view, and they will not be satisfied that 
they understand the meaning of many statutes until they know 
the construction judicially put upon them. One or two instances 
will illustrate our meaning. Sir James Stephen gives the 
statutory law with respect to fraudulent debtors in a very con- 
venient form, but he cites very few authorities. He states the law 
with respect to bribery, but he does not draw attention to any 
of the many important decisions given by the Judges since the 
hearing of election petitions has been handed over to them. Many 
pages contain nothing but statutes recast or epitomised. We do 
not say that the opposite practice, on the part of legal writers, of 
overloading their text with references to cases more or less relevant, 
is at all commendable. It is, in fact, far more to be deprecated 
than the sparse citation of authorities. But when there is a real 
difficulty in the terms of a statute, ought not the author to state 
those cases which throw light upon it? Take, for example, the 
law with respect to night-poaching, and the assaulting of the ser- 
vant of a person having a right of free chase or warren ; ought not 
the notes to call attention to the fact, by no means obvious or 
naturally to be expected, that certain Judges decided in 
‘*R. v. Price ” that the servant of one who had a mere right of 
shooting. over land was not a person authorised to apprehend ? 
We havé mentioned these blemishes with no feeling that they 
seriously detract from the great value of the book. It isa monument 
of industry and skilful enterprise. It shows what may be quietly 
done for the cause of codification by one energetic person, whil: 
hundreds of others are talking aimlessly about its advantages and 
bemoaning its absence. Now that we have a tolerably correct 
digest, and that Sir James Stephen has done for the nation 
what the nation ought to have done for itself, the produc- 
tion of a code need not be a work of great difficulty. It 
is true that if Parliament insists upon undertaking the task, 
or even of closely criticising its details, it would be sure to 
be indifferently done, and to occupy much time, Our hope is 
that this book will be accepted as one more argument to prove 
that the preparation of a Digest or Code is not a fit occupation 
for a popular Assembly, and that it would be expedient to refer 
it, as the German Reichstag had recently the good-sense to do in 
regard to their Code of Criminal Procedure, to a Commission of 
experts. The five Consolidation Acts of 1861 have greatly facili- 
tated the task of a Codification Commission, and when Sir James 
Stephen completes, as he promises to do, a Digest of the Law of 
Criminal Procedure, the final work would probably not exceed 
the powers of half a dozen able and experienced lawyers, who 
could command, if necessary, the advice and occasional assistance 


of the Judges. 





ZELLER’S PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY.* 
Dr. ZELLER’s name is familiar to all students of Greek philo- 
sophy. To such the volume before us will be particularly 
welcome. It deals with the prince of Greek philosophers. Dr. 
Zeller does his work thoroughly and exhaustively, and he is 
completely master of his subject. He is not needlessly prolix. 
Within a compass of six hundred pages he has adequately dis- 
cussed the character and purpose of Plato's writings. There is 
hardly a point of any real importance, unless we are much mis- 
taken, which he has left untouched. It must be understood that 
his book is eminently a student’s book. Quite half of it is made 
up of notes, in which the positions taken up in the text are sup- 
ported and illustrated. These notes reveal Dr. Zeller’s mastery 
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of the whole subject of Greek philosophy: He seems to 
have at his fingers’ ends everything that has been written 
about it. We ought to add that he generally contrives to 
make himself understood, though here and there his discussions 
are too abstruse for any but advanced students. It is hardly 
possible, we suppose, to present in an intelligible shape some of 
those remarkable speculations in which arithmetic and geometry 
play a conspicuous part, and the notion of which Plato appears 
to have derived from Pythagoras and his school. Dr. Zeller 
never flinches from these difficulties, and can give us all the 
theories about them which German scholars and professors have 
ever propounded. His notes to the chapter on the ‘‘ World- 
soul” take us, so to say, into the heart of these numerical 
mysteries. The ordinary student, we believe, is content to pass 
them by as hopeless, and it must be admitted that they do seem 
to belong to a region of thought with which the modern intellect 
has nothing in common. But of course, a man of Dr. Zeller's 
learning and research could not afford to ignore them. 

The volume begins with an account of Plato’s life. The sub- 
ject is an interesting one, and it is well treated. People ought to 
know that the great philosopher was not a mere dreamer, but 
that he occasionally took part in politics, and gave offence by his 
plain speaking at the Court of Syracuse. He had, we think it 
may be fairly assumed, a good share of practical ability, though 
he selected a sphere of work in which it had not any special oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself. He did not wish to be a statesman 
himself, but he did wish to form statesmen. Of his own Athens 
politically he did not, it would seem, take a hopeful view, re- 
sembling in this respect his distinguished contemporary, Isocrates, 
who thought the continued struggle with Philip of Macedon an 
entire mistake. From the first, Plato’s aim was to build up a 
comprehensive system of philosophy, which should solve political 
as well as moral and metaphysical problems. Dr. Zeller lays par- 
ticular stress on ‘‘ the clearness of his understanding.” ‘ His 
nature,” he says, ‘“is Apollo-like; the light of science disperses 
the mists in his soul,” and so it came to pass that the Greeks 
spoke of him in certain myths as ‘closely united to the God 
who to them was the type of moral beauty, proportion, 
and harmony.” In fact, Dr. Zeller always treats Plato’s specu- 
lations. with respect and sympathy, even when he thinks them 
erroneous and misleading. He is not quite so conservative 
as Mr, Grote in discussing the very difficult question of the 
genuineness of the Platonic writings. The ‘‘ Menexenus,” the 
‘¢ Ton,” the ‘‘ Greater Hippias,” and ‘‘ First Alcibiades ” he is in- 
clined to give up ; and as to the‘‘ Second Alcibiades,” the‘‘ Theages,” 
‘¢ Minos,” ‘* Clitiphon,” and‘ Epinomis,” he observes that Mr. Grote 
stands absolutely alone in clinging to them. The ‘ Letters,” 
too (letters have often been foisted without warrant on eminent 
men), he regards as undoubtedly spurious. As to the order of 
the writings, there has been, us students know, great difference 
of opinion. It must be borne in mind that Plato lived to the age of 
eighty-one, and that his period of literary activity was an unusually 
long one. It has always been a question whether his writings 
were the result of a distinctly preconceived plan, or whether they 
corresponded with various stages of his mental growth. The first of 
these positions can hardly be maintained, though it is quite possible, 
and perhaps on the whole probable, that he had from the be- 
ginning the chief and fundamental points of his philosophy clearly 
in his mind. It is a mistake, Dr. Zeller thinks, to exclude the 
consideration of external influences on Plato's intellectual de- 
velopment, and equally a mistake to assume a gradual mental 
growth independent of any sort of conscious plan or design, 
which, it may be fairly presumed, was very early present to his 
mind. The safest way, in our author’s opinion, of dealing with 
the question (a question which Mr. Grote pronounces hopeless), is 
to look attentively at every allusion to the events of the time, and 
thus, he thinks, we may arrive at an approximately correct 
opinion as to the date of several of the Dialogues. In some cases, 
we may note what looks like the introduction of some new 
philosophical doctrine or theory. The doctrine, for instance, 
of the independent existence of ideas does not appear in the 
‘+ Lysis,” ‘*Charmides,” ‘Lesser Hippias,” ‘ Protagoras,” 
‘* Euthyphro,” ‘‘ Apology,” ‘‘Crito.”” Yet this doctrine, which Dr. 
Zeller says, ‘‘marks the fundamental distinction between the Pla- 
tonic and Socratic conceptional philosophy,” was Plato’s specially 
characteristic doctrine. Its entire absence from any particular 
dialogue may be taken to imply that that dialogue belonged to a 
period when he had not matured his philosophical system. Again, 
in the ‘‘Apology ” there is little said as to a belief in immortality. 
This can hardly be accounted for but on the hypothesis that this 
belief had not always been an integral part of the philosopher's 








| ereed. There seems to have been a crisis in his lifé when 
| goreanism made a powerful impression on his mind. It is to that 
| source that we must probably trace his notions about the trang. 


migration of souls, of future retribution, and indeed of immor- 
tality itself. Such notions and beliefs, it would seem, did not at 
first enter his mind, any more than they had entered the mind of 
his master, Socrates. There was, no doubt, a decided intellectng 
affinity between Plato and Pythagoras, and we may be 

sure that the more hazy and mystical passages of the Platonig 
writings are connected with the speculations of the latter. Dr 
Zeller thinks it probable that Plato, up to the time of the death 
of Socrates, adhered closely to his master’s general method of 
philosophy, anddid not attempt to advance beyond him. Butsuch 
dialoguesas the ‘‘ Gorgias,” ‘‘ Meno,” ‘‘ Thesetetus ” must belong to 
a later period. By this time, Plato had got his theory of ideas in 
full working order. Yet these dialogues are not so technicalang 
abstruse as the ‘‘ Sophist,” “‘ Statesman,” and ‘‘ Parmenides,.” These 
last take his doctrine of ideas for granted, and must have been 
written when his system was well-nigh perfected. One of his mogt 
pleasing dialogues, ‘‘ The Pheedrus,” much of which is sin; 
beautiful and poetical, and bears the mark of a youtliful hand, 
has, as to its date, occasioned a good deal of perplexity. The 
‘‘ ideas” are prominent enough in it, and this seems to contradict 
the inference we might have drawn from its style. Possibly, as 
Dr. Zeller suggests, the dialogue may be comparatively an early 
one, and in it the philosopher may be ‘ mythically foretelling 
convictions already in his mind.” Thus, as has been supposed, 
it may have been meant as an introduction to a longer series of 
writings. The well-known “ Pheedo,” in which immortality is dig- 
cussed and maintained, belongs undoubtedly to a somewhat late 
period of Plato’s life. So, too, does that charming dialogue, the 
‘‘Banquet.” His great work, the ‘‘ Republic,” was composed quite 
in his mature years. The ‘‘ Laws” were his last work, and here we 
see signs of declining power. In this work, which has, however, 
considerable merits, he is the dogmatist rather than the subtle 
reasoner and speculative inquirer. 

Plato, as Dr. Zeller often reminds us, was an artist as 
well asa philosopher. Hence his frequent employment of myths, 
which is, indeed, one of the most attractive features of his writings. 
Many a reader who has not penetrated very deeply into his 
philosophy has found infinite delight in some of his splendid 
symbolical descriptions of the nature of the soul or of the future 
lot of mankind. In them he shows the highest poetic power and 
fancy. But why should he have introduced such apparently 
foreign elements into his philosophical inquiries? The truth is, 
Dr. Zeller says, Plato, ‘like a creative artist, thinks in pictures.” 
His myths point to “‘a gap in scientific knowledge ;” they are 
meant to set forth something which he believed to be true, but 
which he did not see his way to establish and to present scien- 
tifically. If he has to speak of the origin of the universe, or to 
describe a state of things which has no analogy with our actual 
experience, he falls back on myths. He means them to convey 
certain truths to the mind, but not to be literally accepted. As 
Dr. Zeller says, they mark the boundaries of his thought, and 
from a scientific point of view they are a sign of weakness 
rather than strength. Plato, in fact, was too great a genius 
to imagine that he could circumscribe everything within the 
limits of his philosophy. There were, he was convinced, 
truths which lay beyond it, and of these his myths were 
intended to be the expression. We may be inclined to 
suppose that it was his poetic vein which led him into what 
seems to us his extravagant theory of ideas. This, the corner- 
stone of his philosophy, has been very variously understood. It 
was on this special point that Aristotle diverged so widely from 
his master. Plato almost concedes in his :‘ Parmenides ” that the 
theory cannot be logically demonstrated. It has been maintained 
that the Platonic ideas were merely conceptions of human reason, 
but it is certain that this was not the view of Aristotle. Nor, 
again, can they be explained as the thoughts or ideas of a supreme 
divine mind. Plato (about this Dr. Zeller thinks there can be 
no doubt) held that they were the products neither of the divine 
nor of the human reason, but that they had an absolute existence, 
and were eternal. Thesupreme divine intelligence was dominated 
by them, and fashioned the universe according to them. Any other 
view of this theory is, in Dr. Zeller’s opinion, quite untenable. But 
this very imperfectly describes the Platonic doctrine. We find the 
ideas sometimes spoken of as ‘‘numbers,” with reference to the 
Pythagorean philosophy ; sometimes as ‘‘ powers” or ‘ energies.” 
‘*We cannot doubt,” Dr. Zeller says (p. 267), ‘‘that Plato 
meant to set forth in ideas not merely the archetypes and essence 
of all true existence, but energetic powers ; that he regarded them 
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qsliving and active, intelligent and reasonable.” Here we havea 


ion utterly alien to almost every phase of modern thought. 

Some of us will be inclined at once to put down the greatest of 
ancient philosophers as the dreamiest of thinkers. It is still more 
rising to find that Plato’s belief in the soul's immortality was 
closely linked to this singular doctrine. No doubt, he uses 
arguments in the ‘‘ Pheedo” which are independent of it, but, on 
the whole, the belief was, in his mind, a deduction from that great 
theory which pervaded every part of his philosophy. He had 
worked out a definite and compact system, and his ‘‘ ideas” lay 
at the very root of it. : 

But Plato was not a man to rest in a mere system. He had 
thoughts and imaginings which no system could confine. Philo- 
sophy, in his view, included both the love of beauty and scientific 
gulture. There is nothing he would have loathed and despised so 
much as cram.” He would have thought very meanly of a man 
who knew merely results, and nothing of processes. We suspect 
that he would not have valued very highly a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the discoveries of modern physical science. Such an 
acquaintance he would have regarded as quite consistent with the 
absence of real culture and education. It may be that he would 
have made too light of popular knowledge and information. He was 
hardly in a position to understand the possible advantages to be 
derived at some future day from even a slight acquaintance with 
some of the more important results of science. All his views were 
the very reverse of materialistic. In this he differed from Aristotle, 
who was undoubtedly his superior in physical inquiries. For 
these, indeed, Plato had no special aptitude or liking. His mind was 
not, as we say, ‘‘ practical,” and here it is that we see the force 
of the saying that every man is born either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. If a person is always thinking of results and of 
their practical application, he is sure to prefer’ Aristotle to 
Plato. It was to the ideal that Plato was always turning the 
eye of his mind; this was what he meant by true philosophy. 
But at the same time he strove to be a close reasoner, and 
so he regarded mathematics as a necessary preliminary to the 
higher study of dialectic or logic, which investigates pure truth. 
Our English tendency is to look for positive results, and to 
be disappointed if we’ do not get them. Hence we all recognise 
the immense yalue of physical science. Still we must remember 
that the mere exercise of thereason and intellect is in itself beneficial, 
and were it to be neglected, scientific inquiry would be in danger 
of languishing. We must not estimate the worth of Plato's 
philosophy simply by the amount of truth it attained, but rather 
by the prodigious stimulus it gave and even now gives to thought. 
The greatest modern thinkers know that they owe him much ; 
how much, they would confess themselves unable to define. His 
writings abound in hints and suggestions which the best modern 
enlightenment will never put on one side. Continually are the 
readers of Plato reminded, in many of the discussions of the day, 
of lines of thought with which his writings first familiarised them. 
Under no possible circumstances, we believe, will those writings 
become obsolete. 

It isin the ‘* Republic” and the ‘“‘Laws” that we have Plato’sappli- 
cation of his philosophy to social problems, and so these are, on the 
whole, his most interesting and important works. Dr. Zeller 
thinks that Plato’s Republic was not meant to be a mere ideal 
State, or a fancy picture which could not be reduced to prac- 
tice. His State in its leading features is of the Hellenic 
type, and it is implied that such a State is the only one de- 
serving of the name. If we ask how he could persuade himself 
into such a notion, Dr. Zeller’s reply is that we must bear in mind 
his essentially aristocratic modes of thought and his decided par- 
tiality for Doric forms and customs. His State, in fact, is built 
on a Spartan basis, and is a development of Spartan institutions. 
At Sparta there was something like a community of goods, if not 
of wives. The special feature of the Platonic Republic, that in 
which it is thoroughly alien to the modern spirit, is the -entire 
subordination of the individual to the State. With Plato, the 
State is to embody the highest reason, being under philosophical 
direction. Here we are reminded of some views which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has broached. Plato was probably led to his 
conclusion from having witnessed the disastrous anarchy of the 
period of the Peloponnesian War, and he may have well be- 
lieved that individual self-assertion had been the peculiar curse 
and bane of Greece. In the old traditions of the State 
of Lycurgus he thought he saw an antidote to these mis- 
chiefs. But Sparta aimed only at military greatness, and had 
little or no. sympathy with philosophy and culture ; and so, while 
there were points of resemblance between it and the Platonic 
Republic, there were also points of radical difference. It would 


be a complete error, Dr. Zeller says, to regard his Republic as 


simply an improved edition of Sparta. He may have been 

guided by Spartan precedent in his formation of a distinct mili- 

tary class. Standing armies he appears to have considered a 

necessity for a State, and perhaps the victories of Philip and 

Alexander with their highly trained veterans over citizen militias 

may have brought him to this conyiction. His leading political 

concepticn was that, just as a universal architect is required to 

subdue matter by force to the idea, so in a State absolute sove- 

reignty is necessary, in order to control individual egoism. As to 
women, it is true, indeed, that in his anxiety to rear up a satis- 

factory class of citizens he loses sight of the moral character 
of marriage, but at the same time he tries to exalt the sex, both 

mentally and morally. He does not wish women to be limited to 

a sphere of their own, but would have them share the pursuits of 
men, and he carries this view to what we must pronounce an 
extravagant length. On slavery his opinion was, for a Greek, 
singularly evlightened. A Hellene was not to enslave a Hellene, 
and slaves were to be uniformly treated with thoughtful humanity. 
That slavery itself might ever cease, was a thought beyond him. 
Lawyers and doctors would not find much occupation in his State, 
for the virtue of the citizens would allow of but few law-suits, 
and their healthy way of living would lessen sickness and disease. 
We are reminded of Dr, Richardson's city of Hygeia, with its 
10,000 houses and 100,000 inhabitants. ‘There was to be a 
Minister of Education, who would have to supervise all music and 
poetry, and there would certainly have been a strict censorship of 
the Press. Infant-schools, asin Sparta, would receive children from 
the age of four and upwards, and the whole method of study and 
education would be prescribed by the State and not left to the tastes 
of the parents. In fact Plato anticipated a good deal of modern 
thought and legislation. He rose superior to many of the popular no- 
tions of his day. It is much to his credit that he regarded astrology 
as an ignorant superstition, and discerned in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies a grand revelation of eternal divine laws. He was, 
indeed, both a moral and intellectual giant, He has something to say 
to mankind in every age, and his writings have a freshness for us 
even now, in the midst of scientific discoveries of which he could 
not so much as dream. ‘ As a philosopher,” to quote Dr. Zeller 
(page 42), ‘‘ he unites the boldest idealism with rare acuteness of 
thought, and a disposition for critical inquiry with artistic 
creativeness ; as a man, he combines severity of moral principles 
with lively susceptibility for beauty, nobility and loftiness of 
mind with tenderness of feeling, passion with self-control, en- 
thusiasm for his purpose with philosophic calm.” Dr. Zeller’s 
work, for which every student of philosophy will thank him, has 
been well translated, and is accessible to English readers in a 
form of which the most fastidious will have little to complain. 
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Journal of a Residence at Vienna and Berlin in the Winter, 1805-6. 
By the late Henry Reeve, M.D. Published byhisSon. (Longmans.)— 
Dr. Reeve was in Vienna just before Austerlitz, and gives a very 
graphic picture of the state of things in that city. His account of the 
morals of the place is not flattering. ‘No city,” he says, “‘can present 
such scenes of affected sanctity and real licentiousness.” And he 
speaks of the manners of the upper class as being, in some respects, as 
gross as their morals weredepraved. This is his portrait of Napoleon :— 
‘“‘ His countenance struck me as very remarkable, fuller, broader, and 
fatter than I had expected to have seen it, and his person stouter and 
older than usually represented. He has the usual marks of the 
sanguine-melancholic temperament, dark hair, dark small eyes, rather 
fixed than animated, and a very piercing countenance; the forehead 
high, nose somewhat Grecian rather than aquiline, the cheokbone and 
chin rather prominent.” His picture of Fichte is not so creditable to 
his intelligence,—but physics are commonly impatient of metaphysics, 
Dr. Reeve had also the good-fortune to see there Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Meyerbeer. It is curious to find him complaining of the dearness of 
a hotel, where he was charged 4s. 6J. per day for two rooms. 
“ Praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos!” It is interesting to read that 
the contribution demanded by the French after Austerlitz was not 
more than one hundred million francs, just a filtieth part of what the 
Germans got out of France when their turn came. 

The Theory of Sound, in its Relation to Music. By Professor Pietro 
Blaserna. (Henry S. King and Co.)—That there are only three perfect 
instraments of music in the world is now almest universally acknow- 
ledged. But why the human voice, the violin, and the trombone should 
be thus classed together is, we believe, little known. The great masters 
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ciation of musical sounds which is given to a few. The researches and 
discoveries of Helmholtz have given quite a new impulse to musical 
study, and musicians of our own times must give attention not only to the 
aural effects of musical tones and combinations, but to the physical 
conditions on which they are dependent. Composition has hitherto 
been an empirical art; it may now fairly claim to have its rules laid 
down on a scientific basis, which, twenty years ago, would have beén 
impossible. The promoters of the International Scientific Series 
have done well to introduce to the reading public the subject 
of the relation between the laws of sound and music, and any person 
carefully reading this able little work will know more about the 
rationale of the 1 scale, and the difficulties instrumentation has 
had to contend with, than the greatest of the old masters. Professor 
Blaserna shows in a very simple manner the deficiencies of the piano 
in producing the delicate intervals which true music requires, and how 
in many instruments this may be overcome. It would have been an 
addition to have described the harmoniums of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Colin 
Brown, as well as that of Helmholtz. The question of temperament is, 
handJed in a masterly manner, and shown to depend on natural causes 
and the important part which timbre and secondary notes play in music 
is fully and satisfactorily explained. Altogether, it is an interesting 
and much-needed work. 

Student Life at Harvard. (Lockwood and Brooks, Boston, U.S. ; 
Hodder and Stoughton, London.)—This is very different from an Eng- 
lish story of University life. The difference strikes us at once. Here 
we should pronounce such an incident as two young men, perfect 
strangers to each other, meeting outside the examination-room and 
agrecing to “ help each other over rough places”—in plain words, to 
copy from each other—as decidedly improbable, nor should we be pre- 
judiced in favour of a hero who began his career in this way, and we 
should certainly expect him to meet a worse fate than being “ condi- 
tioned,” whatever that may mean, if this copying was found out. Here 
we should send the young gentleman about his business. Then it is 
somewhat surprising to find a senior undergraduate spunging upon 
him, apparently in accordance with a regular custom, for a dinner. 
The rowdy element, too, is much more developed than it is, now, at least, 
in our Universities. ‘ Woman,” also, is much more prominent than we 
are accustomed to suppose her to be in University life, though perhaps 
when a literature of fiction comes to spring up about the Oxford of to- 
day, with its extensive “ society,” we may find this difference less than 
we had thought. It will readily be understood that a yolume on such 
a subject can scarcely fail to haye some interest. But we are bound to 
say that whatever interest there is comes from the subject, and not from 
the author’s treatment of it. There is no fun or dash abong it, and 
when it is serious, it is certainly dull. Compare it with the Peter Prig- 
gins of forty years ago, or with Jom Brown at Oxford, which repre- 
sents the more modern conception of University life, and it will be 
seen to be vastly inferior. 

King, or Knave? By the Author of “ Hilda and I.” 2 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—This is not equal to the tales which we have scen 
before from the same hand. The story of Godfrey Duncombe’s ruin is, 
perhaps, not exaggerated. It is possible for men to be equally foolish, 
and to throw away with equal recklessness their chances of happiness. 
Some seem to be like ‘“‘brute beasts, made to be taken and destroyed.” 
But Godfrey Duncombe was not, as the author describes him, one of 
these, and we demand a certain vraisemblance when we are told of the 
madness with which he goes with eyes open to his ruin. There must 
have been some subtle process of self-deception, and we want this set 
before us. And then a more skilful, a less openly villainous and 
vulgar Mephistopheles than Major Tyler was wanted. He is quite a 
woman’s ‘‘rascal.” Men are not led to their ruin by such creatures as 
he. Nor can we say much for Mr. Elphinstone, who strikes us as 
being anything but real. The women aro better drawn. Jessica’s 
affection for her good-for-nothing step-father is quite a pathetic picture. 
She was a great deal too good for Mr. Elphinstone, even though he had 
become “ my lord.” 

The Select Dramatic Works of Dryden. Edited by J. L. Seton. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—These select plays have been “ selected” 
over and over again, till they have come to “ All For Love,” in which 
Dryden tells the story of Antony and Cleopatra, and “Don Sebastian.” 
The restriction is probably wise. On the other hand, it is only right 
that while so many reprints are coming ont, often of works that have 
but very small merit indeed, the dramatic works of such a genius as 
Dryden should be represented. The editor has done nothing but re- 
print and modernise the spelling. As to spelling, indeed, he might have 
been more careful. We find “born” for “ borne ” and “ Serapian” for 
* Serapion ” in the first four pages. We expect something from editors 
now-a-days, Such industry as is shown by Messrs. Furnivall, Fleay, 
and Auber makes us dissatisfied with Mr. Seton’s very meagre perform- 
ance. One thing he says which certainly suggests a remark. “In the 
course of two hundred years, society has made great advances in many 
respects, and probably in no section is this more marked than in that 
of the theatre and its relationships.” Is it possible that Mr. Seton 
knows what commands the greatest success in the London theatres ? 
What an advance to make in two centuries! 


Shoddy: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. 3 vols. By Arthur Wood. 





(Tinsley Brothers.)\—We have not yet got over, and with the diama? 
length of the great Tichborne trial in our remembrance, shall Lot sasily 
get over, a prejudice against a story which introduces a “ glaimant.” 
There are other weak points in Shoddy. The device, for instance, by 
which Matthew Worsdale is brought to poverty is not very ingenious, 
Practically, a man always can insure his mill. It is ® more serious 
fault that there is a great amount of digressive and discursive matter 
such, for instance, as the account of how two very vulgar people, Mrs, 
Dingwall and her daughter, fared in their sea-side lodgings—which jg 
quite out of place, hinders rather than advances the action of the " 
and is not by any means edifying or pleasant to read. Still, the nove] 
is readable. “ Dolly,” Matthew Worsdale’s daughter, is an attractive 
picture, as is also, in her way, her less worthy sister Priscilla, Jog 
Boothroyd, too, though his transformation comes from the region of 
romance rather than of reality, isan interesting personage. One wore 
of censure we must write. Mr. Wood is rather too fond of exercising g 
somewhat dull wit on Scripture personages. Let him, at all events, be 
better acquainted with his subject than to suppose that Jacob served 
his long servitude for Rebecca, : 


The City of Sunshine. By Alexander Allardyce. 8 vols. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—Mr. Allardyce sets before us here a picture of life 
in Bengal, a picture in which all the personages represented, with the 
exception of Mr. Eversley, the magistrate, are natives. Some of these 
are sufficiently familiar.—the impoverished Hindoo gentleman, the 
old Mussulman officer of cavalry, rewarded for his past services with 
a grant of land; the village headman, and the most important of all, 
the money-lender. The hold which this baneful personage has on the, 
lives and fortunes of a Hindoo community is represented with con- 
siderable force. Whether such a man could have united the pro- 
fession of robber, or at least the employer of jrobbers, to the safe 
occupation of usury, we must leave for those familiar with life ig 
Bengal to decide. Certainly, the lot of the cultivator is very 
hard, if he has to borrow money at ruinous interest in the 
morning, and has it stolen or forcibly taken out of his coffer 
at night. There is more novelty about those characters iz 
whom we see the Hindoo as he is modified by European thought, 
Krishna, the young Brahmin who has been brought under the influence 
of the new theistic sects at Calcutta, is very interesting ; and the young 
advocate, “‘ Mr. Roy,” who has quite Europeanised himself, is a clever 
sketch, though somewhat caricatured, or at least drawn with unfriendly 
exaggeration. The tale is skilfully constructed, and will be followed 
with interest, even though its length put the reader’s patience tog 
severe test. The chief fault that we find with it is the writer’s self- 
consciousness. A picture of this kind is most effective when the author 
entirely effaces himself. But Mr. Allardyce has ideas which he 
urges not always seasonably, nor always in the best taste. There may 
be much, for instance, to say against the ‘‘ competition wallah,” but it 
is but a clumsy kind of sarcasm to typify him under the name of “ Mr 
Muffington Prig.” ; 

Animal Products. By P. L. Simmonds. (Chapman and Hall.) —There 
are, we believe, few works which treat of those animals from which com- 
mercial products are derived, and Mr. Simmonds, by preparing this de- 
scriptive guide to the collection in the South Kensington Museum, hag 
supplied a want. The subject is, however, by no means exhausted, 
since it is only the mammals that have as yet received attention. The 
book is, by its very nature, somewhat scrappy, and the author has 
shown no little skill in raising it above the level of a mere catalogue. 
It is not the products alone that are described, but the animals them- 
selves, their habits, and the modes of catching them, and many who 
know and care nothing about articles of commerce, will find much to 
interest and amuse them. 

All for Herself. By Shirley Smith. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.), 
—The incidents on which this story is founded strike us as being about 
as improbable as any that we have seen out of a burlesque. Cecilia, 
the heroine, contrives to cause such an alienation between her cousin, 
Edgar Westbrook, and his father, that the old man leaves all his pro- 
perty to his widow. Then by accusing him of stealing a diamond ring, 
which she herself manages to secrete, she poisons his mother’s mind 
against him, and so secures all the fortune for herself. Having actually 
entered into possession, she is surprised by him in the act of looking at 
the very ring in question. To stop his mouth, she consents to marry 
him. But surely a woman capable of such audacious plotting would 
have been equally capable of brazening the matter out. |Did she think” 
that the disinherited cousin could have gone to a Court of Equity with 
this story of the ring, and gained any redress? Then follows a somewhat 
singular adventure between a certain Captain Percival and one Helen 
Calvert. After this, we get on to firmer ground ; the latter part of the 
story is a decided improvement on the beginning. The fate of Cecilia, 
the woman who is “ all for herself,” is told with some power and with- 
out exaggeration. Between Helen, indeed, and her husband there 
arises one of those misunderstandings which are so brief in real life, so 
durable in fiction ; but then, how are three volumes to be filled, unless 
these fictitious barriers are to be kept up? We cannot say that this is 
an agreeable novel, but it has the merit of working out a definite idea, If 
this idea had been kept in view with more singleness of purpose, and if 





the reader were not prejudiced against the story by an exordium that 
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all possible belief, All For Herself would have merited more than 


ordinary praise. 

Zoology. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., &c. (Messrs. W. and R. 
Chambers.)—The present volume forms one of a series of Elementary 
Science Manuals, published by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, and we 
may safely say that if the various authors have contributed works 
equal to Dr. Wilson's, the series will be a most useful one. The type- 
forms are well chosen, the descriptions of them clear and concise, and 
the illustrations simple and accurate. No elaborate classification is 

yen to burden the student’s memory, and more space is devoted to 
physiology and development than is usual in works of so elementary 
a character. 

The Cottage Hospital. By H. OC. Burdett. (J. and G. Charchill.)— 

Ata time when so much discussion is going on as to the relative merits 
of large and small hospitals, it cannot but be satisfactory to notice the 
appearance of a good and reliable work on cottage hospitals, by one 
whose experience in such matters entitles him to speak with more than 
ordinary authority. Not only has the author been engaged for ten years 
in hospital management, but he has visited many of the small country 
institutions, and carefully inquired into the working of those he has 
been unable to inspect personally. Every subject has been treated of, 
from the building of the hospital itself to the diet of the patients,— 
gome more fully perhaps than was necessary. It would be useless, for 
example, to start such an institution with a nurse incapable of adminis- 
tering castor-oil or of making a bed comfortably. Moreover, such 
things come more properly under the head of “ Practical Medicine.” A 
abort account is given of each cottage hospital, its income and expendi- 
tare, the number of beds it contains, and the plan of the building, with 
tables of the mortality from the various diseases and operations. On 
all these points, the country hospitals compare favourably with the large 
ones of the metropolis. One of the most important considerations to 
which the author calls attention is that of the payments of the patients 
or their friends. Nothing tends so much as these payments to check 
imposture, and cultivate in the poor a proper feeling of self-reliance. 
No one who had to contribute towards his own expenses would come 
for quinine pills, in order to sell them again as soon as he got outside 
the charitable walls. 


Was he really Mad? and other Sketches ; being Incidents in the Life 
ofa Curate, By the Rev. Maberly Walker. (Remington and Co.)—To 
the question which forms the title of the first of these sketches, there 
is only one answer to be given, and it would obviously have been well 
had the Rev. “Mab Walker” and his parishioners at Moreton Lodge 
given it more promptly. Many of the true notes of mental disease are 
0 well seized and indicated in the cases of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
that we are convinced the doubt is only suggested for the sake 
of a sensational title, In spite of these touches of observa- 
tion, perhaps in some degree because of them, this particular 
story is unpleasant enough, and has no point of uncommon in- 
terest to warrant its recital. The other five stories are in 
better taste, and notably in the cases of “ Miss Thompson’s Step- 
mother” and “The Park Green Post Office” rise to a higher level 
of interest and pathos, Perhaps the most effective incident relates to 
@ preconcerted run on a bank in the Midland Counties, happily frus- 
trated, in a method that is, we believe, historical. The narratives 
are vory unequal, and are disfigured by a slovenly style, intended to 
be colloquial, but which is, as a fact, only familiar. Occasionally the 
matter is as careless as the manner (e.g., the dates on pages 49 and 57 
are clearly inconsistent). Future “experiences” are hinted at, so we 
entreat Mr. Mab Walker, no longer a curate, to mend his ‘‘ composition,” 
and especially to abandon altogether his abbreviations, colloquialisms, 
and other affectations of intimacy with his readers. We assure him 
they will respect him the more. 


The Molly Maguires: the Origin, Growth, and Character of the 
Organisation. By F. P. Dewees. (Lippincott and Oo., Philadelphia 
and London.)—Opening this book in the middle, and reading a smartly- 
written account of the personal characteristics of several villains of the 
deepest dye, we thought we had come upon a novel of “ Whiteboy” or 
Fenian life. The book is, in fact, narrative of a more serious cast, 
being an account of a revolutionary organisation, existing both in 
Ireland and America, of a very murderous and bloodthirsty kind. We 
are happy to think, with our author, that it is now extinct, for a brother- 
hood of this terrible description, conducting its operations so secretly 
and skilfally that ordinarily well-informed journalists, to say nothing 
of detectives, failed to hear all about it, must be far more dangerous to 
Society than ordinary Fenianism. The “Molly Maguire,” indeed, 
Teminds us of the famous “ Mary Anne”; we wish Mr. Dewees had not 
given us reasons for accepting it as a more substantial foe. The map 
of the main American seat of this widespread conspiracy, viz., the 
anthracite coalfields in the Schuylkill counties, is not of much use, the 
names of the localities being mostly illegible without a powerful 
“ magnifier,” 

We have received from Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, The Unrivalled 
Classical Atlas and The World Classical Atlas, which are the same 
books in a slightly different shape, the first being of a quarto, the 





second of a very large ostavo size, each containing twenty-three maps. 
Some of the special maps are very useful. (One, divided into two parts, 
illustrates the geography of the “ Iliad” and the “Odyssey.” Another, 
giving us in the centre the “ Orbis Terrarum Notus usque ad Alexandri 
Magni Tempora,” correctly drawn, also supplies us with the delinea- 
tions of the world as Homer, Hecateus, Herodotus, Democritus, Era- 
tosthenes, and Ptolemy respectively conceived of it. This view of the 
progress of geographical knowledge is curious and interesting. In the 
central map it is perhaps misleading that the outlines of Great Britain, 
Treland, Scandinavia, and other countries, of which but the slightest 
knowledge was possessed by the contemporaries of Alexander, are fully 
given. The map of Italy is furnished with plans of the environs of 
Rome; of Campania, the most favourite of the “home counties” of 
Rome, and of Syracuse. The Empire of Rome is presented under three 
aspects,—its widest range under Trajan, its division into Eastern and 
Western, and its extent when the West had been lost, With Greece we 
have Athens, the Acropolis, Salamis, Thermopylae, and Marathon. The 
other maps are furnished, when oc casion demands, with similar additions. 
This is certainly the best students’ classical atlas that we have seen, 
when the moderate size and price are taken into consideration. How 
much less used one to get for three times the money a quarter of a 
century ago! 

New Epir1ons.—Sel/- Renunciation, with an Introduction by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter (Rivington).—This little volume is from the French of Guil- 
lore, who, says Mr. Carter, “‘ shared, with other spiritual writers of that 
period, the reproach of Quietism.” The reproach was not undeserved, 
if we may judge from this volume. We read on p. 267, “ By this sacrifice 
[that of the intellectual powers] we offer the truest homage in our 
power to God, and that because the mind, made in His Image and likee 
ness, is the noblest part of man ; and when offering up our intellectual 
faculties to Him, we give him the worthiest tribute we possess,—His own 
image.” Now this is not meant to inculcate devotion of the mental 
powers to God’s service. It enjoins “mortification of the mental 
powers,” i.e, we are to make them as nearly dead as may be, just as 
ordinary asceticism does with the bodily emotions. And we honour God 
by abnegating that part of us which is most like Him, serve Him best, 
and by making ourselves less divine. Happily this is teaching that is 
not likely to affect English temperaments very strongly. May we add 
that the editor, with his very vigorous intellectual personality, teaches 
his admirers a quite different lesson ?—Ritson’s Ancient Songs and 
Ballads sppears in a third edition (the second was published in 1829), 
under the care of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt (Reoves and Turner). The 
work has “ undergone such changes only as were clearly imperative in 
the correction of obvious and material errors, of which the number has 
proved very considerable, and after additional notes have been inserted 
here and there.” An index and a glossary have been added.—Dr. Samuel 
Osgood sends out a “new and enlarged edition of Milestones in Our 
Life-Journey (E. P. Dutton, New York). It is dedicated “to the Class 
of 1832” (Harvard University).—We have also to acknowledge a new 
and revised edition of Sunshine and Shadows ; or, Sketches of Thought, 
Philosophic and Religious, by W. B. Clulow (Williams and Norgate), and 
a cheap edition of Charlie Carew and other Tales, by Annie Thomas (A, 


H. Moxon). 
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Argosy (The), Vol. 23, January to June, 1877 (Bentley & Sons) 5/0 
Baxter (W. E.), Domesday Book of the County of Middlesex (Simpkin& Oo.) 2/6 
Belgravia, Vol. 32, March to June, 1877 (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Bell (D. C.), Historic Persons Buried in the Tower of London, 8vo (J. Murray) 14/0 
Besant and Rice, My Little Girl, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Besant and Rice, With Harp and Crown, OF 870 ......-ss.s00+s (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Bible Witness and Review, for the Presentation of Revealed Truth (Hamilton) 6/0 
Blades (W.), William Caxton, England's First Printer, 8vo ...(Triibner & Uo.) 21/0 
Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. 75, or 8¥0 .......+0.++ (Simpkin & Oo.) 6/6 
Campbell, Turks and Greeks, Notes on a Recent Excursion (Macmillan & Oo.) 3/6 
Campbell (G.), Analysis of Austin’s Jurisprudence, cr 8V0 .....0.00++ (J. Murray) 6/0 
Celebrities at Home, First Series, 8¥0 ..,....00.00eeeeeree (“The World" Office) 10/6 
Chisholm (H. W.), The Science of Weighing & Measuring (Macmillan & Oo.) 4/6 
Douglas (Rev. H.), Religious Education of Unbelievers 
Dove (T.), The “ Queen's" Wimbledon Target Register, 18mo (J. O. Perfect) 1/6 
Eastwood (F.), Ohronicle of Sir Harry Eatlsleigh, 12mo (J. Blackwood & Oo.) 2/0 
Eva Desmond; or, Mutation, 12mo (Chap @Hall) 2/0 
Formby (H.), Monotheism, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 12/0 
Gentleman's Magazine (The), Vol. January to June, 1877...(Chatto & Windus) 8/6 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, St. Alban's, cr 8v0......... (J. Murray) 6/0 
Hardy (J. D.), For the Old Love's Sake, 12mo (A. H. Moxon) 2/0 
Harrison (R.), Officer's Memorandum-Book of Peace & War (H.S. King &Oo.) 2/6 























Hay (O. M.), Phe Arundel Motto, 12mo. (Ward, Lock, & Oo.) 2/0 
Homilist (The), Vol. 3, Editor's Enlarged Series, cr 6vo ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Hovelacque (A.), The Science of Language, Cr 8V0 ..4.+4....+ (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Keble (Rev. J.), Sermons for the Saints’ Days, 8¥0  .....+.++.++ (J. Parker & Oo.) 60 
Kensington (E. T.), Chemicai Composition of Foods, &. .......++0«« (Churchill) 5/0 


Lange, Hist. of Materialism, & Criticism of its Present Importance (Triibner) 10/6 
Lever (C.), The Dodd Family Abroad, Vol. 1, cr 8v0 .......+ (Routledge & Sons) 3/6 
Levien (F.), The Brothers; or, Tales of Long Ago, 16mo......(M. Ward & Co.) 2/0 
Lytton (Lord), Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes ...(Routledge & Sons) 7/6 
Maud's Boy, by Ina More, cr 8vo (Partridge & Co.) 3/é 


Neale (Rev. J. M.), Sermons on Passages from the Prophets ......(J. T. Hayes) 5/0 
(Smith, Elder, & Oo.) 31/6 








Oliphant (Mrs.), Carita, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
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Pepys’s Diary & Correspondence, Notes by Lord Braybrooke, Vol. 4 (Bickers) 15/0 
Ropes (M. E.), Caroline Street, CT 8V0 ...ccsssrssessseeeeeeeesseees(Partridge & Co). 3/6 
Row (Rev. C. A.), Reasons for Believing in Christianity ...(Ch. of Eng. 8.8.1.) 2/6 
Royal Academy Album, 1877, 4to (Cassell & Oo.) 63/0 
Saunders (J.), Israel Mort, Overman, new edition ......(Henry S. King & Co.) 6/0 
Sully (J.), Pessimism, a History and a Criticism, 8vo ...(Henry7 S. King & Co.) 14/0 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Curis of ae 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to thé Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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Symons (G. J.), British Rainfall, 1876, 8vo (E. Stanford) 5/0 
Tait (L.)., Essay on Hospital Mortality, 8vo (Churchill) 6/0 
Trollope (T. A.), A Peep behind the Scenes at Rome, 8yo (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Uline’s Escape, by Mrs. A. 8. Orr, CF 8VO ..0.00 sessorssesseseservees(Partridge & Co.) 3/6 
Walbank (H. W.), The Composer and Essayist, 16m0 .......++..«-(Adam 4& Co.) 2 
Whitney (W. D.), Essentials of English Grammar ......(Henry S. King & Oo.) 3/6 
‘Wiese (Dr. L.), German Letters on English Education ......(W. Collins & Co.) 5/0 
Wills (W. G.), David Chantrey, 120 .....s.seccesssesseeeeee( Ward, Lock, & Tyler) 2/0 
Wynter (A.), Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers, new ed ...(Hardwicke & Co.) 38/6 
Yates (E.), A Silent Witness, 12mo (Routledge & Sons) 2/0 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0] Narrow Column.,.....ssssccrseere. £3 16 0 








Pa, 
| Fe maecegnacamen premanee sen 5 5 0O| Half-Column .,...... . - 115 @ 
Quarter-Page ..rccccscceressresseeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column....corsssssssreeree O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


—= 
TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UnITED Krxcpom.— Yearly, 285, gy: , 


Halj- Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, Postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 
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To SosscRIBeRs IN THE UNITED StaTes.—The Annual Subscription tp 

the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 

£1 10s. 6d. or $7.62 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 

Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Internationa} 

Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, ang 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 
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A POL LIN ARIS WATER 

“Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence, and agreeable 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles iacluded and allowed for. 








not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On the 27th inst., will be ready, price One Shilling, 
Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,759, for JOLY. 
CONTENTS. 

Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 
by A. Hopkins. 

On SoM& MARVELS IN TELEGRAPHY. By R. A. 
Proctor. Illustrated. 

Tue STORY OF SIGURD, AND ITS SOURCES. By Francis 
Hueffer. 

AspaRaGus. By W. Collett-Sandars. 

A REPRESENTATIVE LADY OF LasT CENTURY. By H. 
Barton Baker. 

A ZuLU War-Dance. By H.R. H. 

A Dream OF SapPHO. By Minnie Mackay. 

Disoovery of LAmB’s “ POETRY FOR CHILDREN.” By 
R. H. Shepherd. 

TABLE-TABLE. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 

*,* Now ready, Vol. 240, cloth extra, price 8s 6d; 

Oases for Binding, 2s each. 





On the 27th inst., will be ready, price One Shilling, 
with Four illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 
No. 129, for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 


Hopkins. 
OnLy A PORTRAIT. [Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
Boccacer0. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 


‘FRIGHTED WITH FALSE Fire. By D. ©. Murray. 


Illustrated by D. T. White, 

Henry SCHLIEMANN. By Kate Field. 

From FONTAINEBLEAU. 

MILTON IN THE PoRCH. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

THe WorL”D WELL. Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Illustrated by H. French: 

*,* Now ready, Vol. XXXII., cloth gilt, 7s 6d; Cases 

for Binding, 2s each. 


On July 3 will be published an 
EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER of 
BELGRAVIA, 


‘With Ilustrations on Steel and Wood, price One 
Shilling. For Contents,see separate bills. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


PayN. 3 vols. 


The NEW REPUBLIC. 2 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE. By James 
GREENWOOD. 38 vols, 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 


Lovett CAMERON. 3 vols. 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. 


W. Barpstsy, M.A. 3 vols. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


8 vols. [/n the press. 





Crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each: 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. PUCK. 

CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS, STRATHMORE. 

TRICOTRIN, 

— CASTLEMAINE'S 
A! 

HELD IN BONDAGE. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
SHOES. 


SIGNA. 
IN A WINTER CITY. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(“ Red-Spinner”). 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A RIAD. NN CE. 
By OUIDA. 


“Ouida's new story, ‘Ariadné,’ is not only a great 
romance, but a great and consummate work of art, 
remarkable beyond anything which she has yet given 
us for the combination of simplicity, passion, severity, 
and beauty. The work stands on an altogether loftier 
level than anything previously attempted by its 
author......[t is asa work of art that ‘ Ariadné * must 
be judged; and as such we may almost venture to 
=> it without fault or flaw in its beauty.”— 
orld. 





THE “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY” 
SERIES. 

By WALTER BESANT. and JAMES RICE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 
READY-MONEY MOR-| WITH HARP and 

TIBOY. CROWN. 


GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. | MY LITTLE GIRL. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. | CASE of Mr. LUOBAFT. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





A GERMAN LADY, aged 29 years, 

experienced in Teaching, is at liberty during 

July and August to take charge of young people, or to 

act as Companion.—Address, “O.,” care of W. H. 
HERFORD, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 

Caterham Valley, Surrey, prepares for the 

Public Schools, not ignoring Physical Science. 

Freedom with responsibility characterises the moral 

government, and balances the intellectual develop- 
ment. Good references given and reqvired. 


eee SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £204 
year) to be compen for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 14}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra.. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossa!! School, Fleetwood. 


page G PARTY in SWITZER- 

LAND.—A Lady long devoted to Education, 
and an experienced Traveller, wishes to spend a month 
from the middle of August,in the neighbourhoods of 
Lucerne and the Bernese Alps, and would be glad to 
meet with two or three intel t Girls (ages 16 to 20) 
to read her. Inclusive terms, 45 guineas. Highest 
references.—Address, “M. W.,” 23 Ladbroke Road; W 








MPORTANT NOTICE to THOSE 
INTERESTED in EDOCATION.—The 

owners of the College Buildings, at Balmoral] 
Belfast, desire to meet with some public or 
association of able Teachers who would RENT en 
as a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. These buildings are 
modern, were erected at great cost and in a most 
substantial manner by Government, as an Agricultura} 
College for Ulster; they are in perfect order, would 
at once date 40 boarders and 120 day 
without any cost except for furniture, and a 
outlay would enable this accommodation for p to 
be greatly extended. There is a separate bam 4 
for a Head Master. The situation is particularly 
suited for a high-class school, being in the most 
fashionable suburb of Belfast, a little further into 
the country than the Queen's College, Methodist 
College, and the Botanic Gardens, with the 
advantage of being outside the borough and treo tame 
all the town taxes; and there is, perhaps, no town in 
the kingdom of equal importance so deficient in 

perior residential schools. The Great Northern 
Railway, which bounds the property, brings numbers 
of lads every day into Belfast for their education, and 
the first station from the town is within five minutes” 
walk of the school. Fall particulars post. free, on 
ee to Mr. 8S. H. MORRISON, 65 Ann Strest, 

‘ast. 


ANTED, as ASSISTANT-MASTER, 

in the HIGH SCHOOL, MIDDLESBOROUGH, 
a GRADUATE skilled in Teaching. - Salary, £200. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


A YOUNG LADY, who has taken 

honours in the London University, and first- 

class honours in the Senior Cambridge Local Exami- 

nations, and who has studied two years at Cambridge, 

desires an ENGAGEMENT for 10 or 12 weeks during 

the Long Vacation.—Address, “0. D. G.,” 32 Weilling- 
ton Street, Strand. 


ANTED, for a recently-established 

FIRST-CLASS PRIVATE SCHOOL in 

es of Weybridge, GENTLEMEN who 
undertake the preparation of PUPILS above twelve 
years of age for the ARMY and OIVIL SERVICE 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. Tutors will be 
non-resident, and previous practical experience in 
Education an essential condition of en ment.— 
Applications, stating qualifications, salary, to be 
made, in the first instance, to the. SEORETARY, 

Wooburn Park, Weybridge. 

HOME 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


ETTES COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Four of £60 perannum. Competition 

in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTSR, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 





























DUCATION in GERMANY, — 
CANNSTATT, near STUTTGART.—Professor 
HIBSOH. established twenty-three years, has some 
Vacancies for Young Gentlemen. Cannstatt is one of 
the healthiest places in Germany, and Mr. Hirseh's 
house is recommended by many clergymen and 
gentlemen —_ sons have been pene Me diet 
uite English. For pros; \yto Mr. KITTO, 
$3 Marlborough Bowl, Wand Mae Colonel HOGG, 
36 Ampthill Square, N.W. Professor will be 
iu town about the middle of August. 





O FAMILIESof BROAD RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS. — BRIGHTON.—A LADY, holding 
Cambridge Women's (Honours) Certificate, much 
experienced in College and Private Tuition in England 
and Paris, wishes to receive, next AUTUMN, SIX 
GIRLS, to educate on a thorough system of superior 


Artistic and Literary culture, and to share the com-: 


forts of a refined home. Resident North-German 
Governess; Masters for French, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, inting, Dancing. Pupils prepared for 
Local Examinations. Health a ry consideration. 
— references.—“ M.,” 42 Paulton Square, Chel- 
sea, 5. W. 





PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations. very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the LA at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RBESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 Bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial » 
shooting, and fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application,amd photographic views of most of 
the Residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


T° BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
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RYSTAL PALACE. 
C GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


MONDAY, JUNE 25th ....000- MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27th ... SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29th......0--+ ISRAEL in EGYPT. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Madame — PATTI 


an 
Mdlle. ALBANI. 
Madame omnes ~ inne 
an 


Madame EDITH WYNNE, 
Madame SUTER. 
Madame PATEY. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. 
Signor FOLI. 
Herr HENSCHEL. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


goloOrgan, Mr. W. T. BEST. Organist, Mr. WILLING. 
ConpvucTor—Sir MICHAEL OOSTA. 


Prices of Sets of Tickets (including admission) : 
Central Area, Three Guineas and Two and a Half 
Guineas; Galleries, Two and a Half Guineas and 
Two Guineas. 

Single Stall Tickets, 25s, 21s, and 15s. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OCOLOURBS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 64.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1877. 
IRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, AVAILABLE for TWO MONTHS, 
qill be issued from May 14th to the 31st October, 1877. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


HE CLEDDAU VALLEY SLATE 

QUARRIES COMPANY (Limited).—Issue of 
Debentures of £10 each, bearing interest at 10 
per cent., payable quarterly, and redeemable at £11 
r Debenture by 30 half-yearly drawings. Each 
benture-holder will have one fully paid-up share of 
£5 assigned to him for each Debenture he holds, as a 


Bonus. 

These Quarries contain unlimited supplies of both 

Green and Blue Slates of the highest qualities, and their 
situation is convenient to supply the best markets in 
the kingdom. 
While nearly all other trades have been in a most 
depressed state, the Slate Trade has been most flourish- 
ing, the price of Slates having risen about 50 per cent. 
within two years. 

Prospectuses, containing full Reports on the Quarries, 
and every detailed information, can be obtained from 
the Company, 78 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
a neee co ccratariy { GEOMGE WILLIAM LOVE 
{JouN J. BROOMFIELD. _ 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand 056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 

the Policy-holders. 


] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
J incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 31st Dec. 1876......... i 


Income for the past Year ........+:cssce-eseeeceeeee . 
Amonnt paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 





























allotted 5,523,138 
The expenses of rs t luding commis- 
about 4 ¢ cent. on the annual income. 


+ pe 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 





issued by the Somene. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1877. 


HE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
tures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45, 

and Cannon Street 3.55 4 returning the following 


Monday morning. (See 8.) 

BETURN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
other on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has 4 system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal.—— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
@ny we have-seen in the East for luxuriousness, and 
from the complete command which is obtained over 
proper ventilation.”"—London Medi: 4 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Groands of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Inoorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
fect dills peoetie at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
‘with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
®ame, the receipt of interest, divideuds, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and _milliners, ready to travel to 
&Dy pert of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or uaexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
Orders, They take with them wresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
@t the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning . Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
nable estimates also given for household mourn- 

ing at a great saving to large or small families, 

JAY'S 


The London General Mourning War ehonse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 

















The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOOMPANY, 
The Oldestand ° 





Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly 4.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurérs of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


A— or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANOE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill, London. 

The valuation of Life Policies effected in the new 
PARTICIPATING CLASS will take place for the term 
ending December 31, 1878, and on the DECLARATION 
OF PROFITS all Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank 
for TWO YBARS' BONUS. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 

ny. 


y 
Price Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


UARDIAN FIREand LIFE OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
blished 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEYRE, Esq., M.P. 
hairman—Ric: 








Deputy-O! HARD M. Harvay, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. t Hon, John G 
Henry Bonham-Carter, suhend, MP. 

. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Wm. Ourtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. ae . 
Sir Walter BR. Farquhar,| John B. Martin, Esq. 
Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevust, Esq. 
James Goodson, » William -— ~~} 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. T » Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., MP. 
MP. Henry vigre Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 


Actuary and Secretary—T. G. CO. BROWNE. 
Share — present paid up and 
inv «+s £1,000,000 
Total Funds _..., oe oe 2,961,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... * 440,000 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 10th July. 


pees and ©O.’S SOUPS. 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK snd GAME PIES; also, 
FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE soup, 











and other 





. eee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


XK mamas LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 

MEDICAL PROFESSION, A pure old spirit, mild, 

mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 

mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 

smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 

well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
WHOLESALE: 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
holders of "Whisky in the world. Their 








OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in ference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 

tion, and quotations y be had on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Wo. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 
“ FER BRAVAIS.” 

RAVAIS’ DIALYSED I[RON.—The 
nly pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 








° 
and Oxy combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
a —_ of Peroxide of Iron.”"—~Vide Dr. J, 

c's rt. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais and Co., 13 Rue lor. 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, E.0. 
First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
Prize, Philadel 1876. 


This sdmiseble preparation does not constipate, or 

disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 

blackens the teeth, Its effects as a reconstituent are 

rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 

admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by a 
all the advantages of this most 

tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London 

writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 

able to take Iron in any other form.” 

full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 

measure complete. N.B.—The full size bottles contain 

sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 

be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see Label on 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 





spring, 
an bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 


AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and fy Ag 
worn during —_ A ive circular may be . 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
ow the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 168, 2is, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
‘ko, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


WEAKNESS asd SWELLING of the — 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 . 
London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling 
medicine bas the happiest effect when the 
blood is overheated, and a tendency to in ry 
action isset upia the system. One Pill taken shortly 
before “inner does away with the indigestion, fullness, 
and flatulency indicative of a weak stomach or dis- 
ordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act as 
alteratives and aperients: they not only reifeve the 
bowels, but regulate every organ coanected with them ; 
overcome all acrid b 8, an ge a free 
supply of all the secretions essectial to our well- 
being. Holloway's Pills thoroughly cleanse 
perfectly regulate the circulation, aud beget a feeling 
of comfort in hot climates and high temperatures, 
which is most desirable ior the preserva tion of health. 

















See 
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PAINLESS DEN TIS TRY. |HEAL AND SON'S 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. omneran 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, ew 
Pportatir 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dzar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 

struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 

that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by tLe Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1, The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits, (Sec Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
28 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they pan ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 








AMERICAN OENTENNIAL, PANISH FLY is the acting i dient 

PRIZE MEDAL. ~ in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARID. OIL. which 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. | quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— | 54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 

. @ Peseieiiia . net Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—. . 

Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

PA La eee CURLING 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA caris Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 

* | itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 

Sct —- to invalids who wish to avoid rich ROSS'S GOLDEN H AIR DYE, 5/6, had of all Chemists. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pro- 


the superfluous oii.”"—F ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 

















TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL | used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 


Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 
» | J 

In consequence of Spurious Imitations of . tS hd ae U > oe cea 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its or: I 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | sent for stamps —ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 

their signature— as London; of all Ohemists. SKIN TONIO,3s6d. 
which ont = a ao. of HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
fn contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, OF ey hy ety 
and without which none is genui Sold ber consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Onosss to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
rice 10s 6d, sent carr’ free.— ALEX. 


awarded to J.S. FRY and SONS. 














sha 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- out pela ° 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the | ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. KAR MAOHINE, 


world. 





or forming the ear, Pamphlet sent for twostampes. 





IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS 
INVENTED. ba 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, -Toom 
Furniture Messhotee on 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT 
. LONDON, W. BOAD, 


Catalogue post free. 


CARSON’S_ PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British ‘ Wales, 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern. 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 











It_is jally applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


LupGATE HILL, LonpDON, E.O.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DuBLIn. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE. 
WORLD. 











MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Oataloguep 


~~ free from 

ENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 

Leicester Square, London. 


FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TesTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s y ft 

JOHN SNELL and OO.’S Toilet and Nurserp 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what are, 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and OO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames- 
Street, London. 


2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877 
ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
meral public to the special advantages of PARR’S 
IFE PILLS. Their beneficent influence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomac weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable,. 
but most marvellous.—I am yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 


Messrs. Ropers and Co., London. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years- 
have approved of this rae solution as the- 
best .~ for — t) Ge Stomach, a. 

eadache, at, and Indigestion ; 
stitutions, 
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THE SEQUEL TO “HELEN’S BABIES.” 









BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Author, an 





OTHER PEOPLES CHILDREN.—NOTICE.— 
In a “ non-copyright” edition of this work issued by another house, the two 
soncluding chapters (amounting to about one-sixth of the entire work) are 

ere is no indication of this fact on the cover, so that a 


omitted. 


is unaware that he is buying an incomplete book. Messrs. ey 
and Sons deem it right that the public should be informed of this fact. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COPYRIGHT WORK. 
“HELEN'S 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo, fancy boards, price 2s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN: 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.”’ 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen's Babies,” “The Barton Experiment,” “ Jericho Road,” &c. 


This is an entirely New Work, published by special arrangement with the 
and is copyright in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUDIE’S 


BABIES.” 


SEE MUDIE 


This Catalogue contains 


urchaser 
utledge 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New dition, revised for Midsummer, now ready, postage free. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
"SS CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, revised for Midsummer, now ready, postage free. 


Charles Kingsley's Memoirs—Captain Burnaby's Ride 


to Khiva—Harriet Martineau's Autobiography—Dean Stanley's History of the 
Jewish Church—Duniel Deronda—Madcap Violet-—and more than Two Thousand 
other popular Books, at the Lowest Current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—RUSSIA and TURKEY, by 
ed Miners and their Deliverance, Mr. J.L. 
ardner; Magic and Mystery and the Talk- 


Mr. B. J. Malden ; the Subme’ 
King ; Household Science, Professor 


ing Lion, Mr. J. Matthews; coataens at 4.5 and 9.15 with 
Mr. Seymour 


Open from 12'till 5, and fren 7 till 10. 


Catte, written by Tifkins Thudd . given by 


to the whole, Is. 





be ey and his 
Smith.—Admission 











THE UNKNOWN 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Imperial 16mo, 7s 6d. 


And other Odes. 


PARTLY REPRINTED FROM “THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 











WILLIAM 5&. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, 

HE PERFECT SUBSTTIUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 


Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. oT 
£na4£64 £28 
Table Forks or ayer, 
PCT OZ...seereereeeeeeers 110 0..2 1 0...2 5 0 
- Dessert do. do eoee 12 0..1 9 0O...1 11 0 
014 0..1 0 0..1 20 





Tea Spoons, do. 
These are as strongly plated and are in every 
bey ct at least equal to what other houses are selling 
eir first quality, at very much higher prices. 
a second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ....0...000-+0++ eoee > por di dozen 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons ......+0.sceeeeeee 12s 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
ILLIAM S§. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oatalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Nustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place;' and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manofactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 


Mews, London, W. 
URKEY and _JEDIAR CARPETS, 


WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX — WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One 


LAZENBY and SON = PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole ie ge A of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, cad 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by BE. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), potent ty Ky Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H ILLS, Wholesale and Export 


only, Bristol and | ede any 
ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES, ’— 
THACKERAY, in the “ VIRGINIANS,” says: 
-—‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOASTLES.’” 
Sold A & in Packets, protected by our Name and 


Trade 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 


only, Bristol and London. 
GOOD COMPLEXION. 
EARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


re, Fragrant, and Durable. GRR 
The bers for tI N ry») or for Shaving. 














the 
PRINCE & PRINCESS ores OF W. WALES & OHILDREN. H 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

299, will be published on SATURDAY, July 14. 
Advertisements intended for insertion cannot be re- 
ceived by the Publishers later than MONDAY, July 9. 
London: LONGMANS & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
PIRACY IN BORNEQ, AND THE OPERATIONS OF JULY, 
1849. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Viren, AS A LINK BETWEEN THE 
MODERN WoRLD. By Julia Wedgwood 
Drirtine Lignt-WAves. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 





a AND 


“THe Revicious UPHEAVAL IN SCOTLAND.” By 
William Wallace. 
PICTURES IN pgm ON AND OFF CANVAS. By 


Lady Verne; 
PASCAL AND Yonraroms. 


Grote. 

PRUSSIA AND GERMANY: THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
By Herbert Tuttle. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT AND LITERATURE. 
By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 

EssaYs AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 213, for JULY. Price 1s. 
OONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
> been Mus@eave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 


19-21 
Tue Text or “Romeo AND JuLigr.” By Rev. F. 


G. Fleay. 
THE ANCIENT ORGANISATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OxForp. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L. 
Tue STORY OF FLAMENCA. By Francis Hueffer. 
THE ITALIAN DRAMA. By Miss Phillimore. Part IV. 
THOROUGH ANTI-RESTORATION. By Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A. 
Mopern Diptomacy. By J. Sy Fyfe. 
A New ENGLAnpD Doe. T. K. Wil 5 
A Russian ACCOUNT OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN 
Asiatic TURKEY. By Major A. H. Wavell. 
PosTcRIPTSs TO ARTICLE ON Raja Brooke. 


“ANON LIDDON’S SERMON in ST. 
PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, on the Immortality of 
the Soul. A reply by Rev. SAMUEL MINTON, M.A., 
will be found in the “ RAINBOW " for Jaly. Price 6d 


r | YHE HOUSEHOLD at DIFFERENT 

ERAS, Illustrated. —See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (44, or by post 44d).—Interior View and Plan 
of St. Augustine's, Pendlebury—View of the Imperial 
Bank, Berlin—Old Crosses of Somerset—St. Helen's, 


By the late Professsor 





SPN See wo to 











Bishops, —Stockton-on-Tees—Dodona — Dwellings 
of the ' orking-Classes, Prussia, &c.—46 Oatherine 
Street; and all Newsmen. 52 pages. 
CHWEPPE’SMALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 


SCHWEPPE’'S POTASS- WATER. 
jonsumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations ate offered to the Public. 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 


meee > Li a! REMARKABLE, INDEED, 
e EFFECTS 


AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


("eae oe and WASTING 
The recognised REMEDY is 
ABCREATIO EMULSION. 








AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond a Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 





~. een pent — a 


ALDER’ the BEAUTIFUL; a Song 
of Divine Death. By Ropert BUCHANAN. 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall alb 
be made alive."—St. Pau. 

WILLIAM MULLAN and Son: London, 34 Pater- 
noster Row ; vee 4 Donegal Place. 
perial 16mo, cloth, 4s. 

EETIN GS and G SEES NOS—The 


Nations; wi ie, ao By 


otes 
WituaM Teoe, F.RELS., Editor on . 
“ Wills of Own,” &. 

London: WILLIAM TeeG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








d Edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

RIN CIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. 

By HERBERT yy The Becsnd Eaition tae | 
additional chapters) 
the First Edition can Ae the ad filo t — chaos by 
sending to the Publishers the notice inserted at the 
of the volume. 

WituiaMs and NorGaTe, 14 Henriotta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 
R. WATTS on AST HMA. 
& Ste on the ow Successful Method of 
uring this Disease. Roperat Watts, M.D., 
Bat ym , &e., 5 Babtrode Street, Cavendish. 
uare, 

tendon: — Co., Red Lion Sot Fieet B St. 

"SUR 8vo, Illustrated, pi 
URA RGERY: a Treatise ¢ on the 
Curable ao of Ear Disease. By Gronge P. 
FIs_p, M.RB.C.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, 


on, 
London: Henry RensHAw, 356 Strand. 


Just published, 13th SE. —_ WER 6d, ‘vO Ts 
TREATIS 
Sieaiereie, A! = a. th kL “ 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


ON OGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in aeacgrams, Saaeae, and Ad- 


dresses. Steel Dies engraved as 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 


ECCENTRIC yj artistically designed f ‘or 
an. ery of lette: 








PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped ia 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the h _— style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLA KE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of nove! and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


fashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in om variet: 
ENBY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, } + —y~—" and ENGRAVER 
42 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W 


‘PYHE AMERICAN WALTHAM 


WATCH COMPANY guarantee ever 
sent out from their Factory,and HENRY ED 





FORD furnishes this guarantee fh. purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely u @n accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.— 7 Regent Street. 


) MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES.. 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of: 

oan celebrated yoy ling Cs wy of Silver or 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Stree! 


A Mra Loe WALTHAM wegen ct 
secvineabie, ta teenth Sterling a Silver, 








HENRY W. GEDFORD, 67 Regent Strest 
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On the 29th June (One Shilling), No. 211. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and FRANK DIOKSEE. 


CONTENTS. 
CariTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 40. Two—parted. 41. Two—to be 
One. 42. A Great Revolution. 
LAavs PHILISTIZ. 


DELPHI. 

A PLEA FOR CERTAIN EXOTIC FORMS OF VERSE. 

JAPANESE MINIATURE ODES. 

AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS. 

THE PLANET OF WAR. 

EREMA; OR, My FATHER’S Sin. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 39. Withy at 
Home. 40. The Man at Last. 41. A Strong Temptation. 42. Master W 
pool. 43. Going to the Bottom. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.8 NEW NOVELS. 


NEW _ NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


. 4. 2-3 -9. ds. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Author of “ Ohronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ Young Musgrave," &&., &c. 3 vols. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MASSTON : a Story of these Modern Days. 
By W. H. POLLOCK and A. J. DUFFIELD. 


Two Volumes, [In a few days. 


MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS. 


By MARY PATRICK. 
Two Volumes. (Ready. 








PHYLLIS: a Novel. 


Three Volumes. 


“ A clever and interesting novel; the author possesses refinement and humour.” 
lator. 
“Very pleasant writing. ‘ Phyllis’ is eminently a readable book."—Queen. 
“A most delightful story, which cannot fail to please. The author possesses a 
most captivating style, and ‘ Phyllis’ is certainly one of the best novels of the 
season.” —Court Journal. 
‘tA very cleverly written and thoroughly readable novel."—Scetsman. 





A DREAM of the GIRONDE; and other 


Poems, By EVELYN PYNE. Feap, 8vo, 6s. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F. E. BUNN2TT. New and Cheap Edition, thoroughly 
revised by the Translator. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq. Demy 
8vo, 14s, 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA: a Comedy! 


in Chapters. By THomas Harpy, Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
&c., &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with Six Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 


Anglo-Indian Society. By H.S. CunninGHaAM, Author of “ Wheat and Tares.” 
Foap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aide. 


Pictorial Boards, 2s. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of “Vera,” 


“The Hotel du Petit St.Jean.” Pictorial Boards, 2s. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORs, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 


Romance. By WILLIAM HABRisON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘Chetwynd 
Calverley,” “Old St. Paul's,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE'S CONFLIOT,” &., 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By 
wr Markyat, Author of “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Fighting the a 


By the AUTHOR of“ LADY SEFTON’'S PRIDE,” &. 


FOOTPRINTS on the SNOW. By Dora 
pees, Author of “The Vicar's Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &. Ip 


By the AUTHOR of “ COMING HOME to ROOST.” 


The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Gzrarp 
GRANT, Author of “ The Old Cross Quarry,” &c. In 3 vols. 

By the AUTHOR of “FACES in the FIRE,” &c. 
NOBLE BY HERITAGE. By Gerorcz 


FREDERICK PARDON, Author of “Caleb Worthington’s Wish,” &c. In 1 vol, 


By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


CRYING for VENGEANCE. By Miss Etten 


OC. CLAYTON, Author of “Queens of Song,” “ Playing for Love,” &c. In 8 vols, 


By the AUTHOR of “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. By Mrs. Nortey, 


Author of “ Mildred's Wedding,” “ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A WOMAN SCORNED.” 


The WAY WOMEN LOVE. By E. Owens 


BLACKBUBNE, Author of “ A Woman Scorned,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By ARTHUR WOOD. 


SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By 


ARTHUR WOOD. 3 vols. 


By OSBORNE BOYD. 


SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. In 3 vols. 


By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. By Mrs. ApotpHE 


SmiTH. 3 vols. 
“ Her story is pathetic, without an approach | to pensieneteliiy 3 is generous in 


feeling throughout, and natural in its language.” — 
“Mrs. Smith has given us a vigorous, poet, and nd what is still more unusual, 


a@ wholesome story of modern life."— Weekly Dispatch. 
“ An exceedingly attractive story."—Court Journal. 


In a few days will be published. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH 


CLUB. By KamourasKA. In 3 vols. 


PHILIP CAREY, VISIONARY. 


Himself. Edited by Ricwarp Diesy. In 1 vol. 


WORLD'S END: a Story in Three Books. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. In 8 vols. 


CHIT-CHAT 


Written by 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


tured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PsEsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are owed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 














London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


+ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 


‘Account of Lord Dufferin's Tour throvgh British 
Columbia in 1876. By MonyNsux Sr. JOHN. 2 
yols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 21s. 


Across Central America. By J. 


‘W. BopDAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A bright and lively account of interesting travel.” 


My Life, from 1815 to 1849. 


By CHARLES Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 21s. 
“A thoroughly interesting book."—Standard. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Marquis of Lossie. 


Gr0RGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 38 vols. y 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very delightful book. The story is a decidedly 
original one." —Academy. 
The Burthen of Reuben. B 
Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 3 vols. 
“ A good novel. All the ay sm of the story have 
life and individuality."—Zhe Queen. 


Winnie's History. By MC. M. 


Simpson. 8 vols. 





“ A clever book.” —Zxaminer. 
Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 
ADAMS. 3 vols. [June 29. 








BY THE LATE EDITOR OF “ THE ECONOMIST.” 
THE. DEPRECIATION OF SILVER, 








TOPICS CONNECTED WITH IT. 
BY THE LATE WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 5s. 
HENRY 8S. KING & CO, LONDON. 








Just published, in royal Syo, cloth lettered, price 10s. 
“LES HOSPICES DE PARIS ET DE LONDRES.” 
THE CASE OF LORD HENRY 
SEYMOUR’S WILL. 
“WALLACE v. THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL.” 
Reported by F. W. GIBBS, C.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
STEVENS and HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





Fifth Edition, price 7s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 
By the Rev. CANON HOLE. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Price One Shilling. 
\ OMAN SUFFRAGE, the 
J COUNTERFEIT and the TRUE: Reasons 
for Opposing Both. A Lecture, with Additional 
Remarks and Notes. By Rear-Admiral Maxsg. 
London: W. RIpeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
PERFORMANCES. 











MESSIAH «+» Monday, June 25th. 
SELECTION. se Wednesday, June 27th, 
L «» Friday, June 29th. 


Choice Sets and Single Tickets in all the best 
Blocks, at 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.'S, 48 Cheapside. 





EARLY APPLICATION VERY DESIRABLE. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 
as exhibited at the International Exhibitio 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, including case 
key, 3ls 64; Double , two guineas to four 
guineas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO., Manufacturers, 
48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 
of tone unsui , four eas and seven 
guineas; Rudall's medal utes, new and 
Second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flu! 
One guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, ani 
CO.’s Manvfactory, 48 Cheapside. 











ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 
+ isbest. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 
guineas ; a light case, £6. Other models, one 


to 12 guineas. Self-instrac’ book, with airs, 
&. 6s net, post tree KEITH, PROWSE, ‘and OO. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF TRUBNER & CO. 





Just published, 8vo, with Ilustrations, pp. 508, cloth, 1és. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
The NATURE of LIFE—The NERVOUS MECHANISM—ANIMAL AUTOMATISM—The REFLEX THEORY. 


“We have on former occasions pointed out the siagular merit of Mr. Lewes's handling as a popular 
expounder of the latest results of scientific research......The book itself is one which will inevitably find its 
way into the hands of every student of mental science who wishes to obtain the freshest view of physiology in 
its relation to mind."—Saturday Review. 

“ The distinguishing merit of Mr. Lewes's volume is that it subjects the latest theoretic conclusions of the 
biological sciences to a criticism which owes its nence to soundness of special knowledge, and its 
force to and clearness of philosophic view. This is a kind of work which few, if any, coul 
done so well.” —Zxaminer. 


Now ready, Vol. I, crown 8yo, pp. 350, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 
By Professor F. A. LANGE. 
Authorised Translation from the German, by ERNEST C. THOMAS. 


To be completed in Three Volumes. 
Being VOLUME I. of “The ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 


“ The very remarkable work of Lange, ‘Geschichte des Materialismus.' A good translation of the latter 
My » of great service to philosophy in England.”—Professor HuXLEy, in ‘‘ Lay Sermons,” Ist Edition, 1870, 
p. 371, Note. 
“ Lan 


a non-materialist, in his excellent‘ History of Materialism,’ to the spirit and letter of which I am 
equally Associati 


bted.”"—Professor TYNDALL, in Address as President of the British ion, Belfast, 1874. 








ESSAY IN ETHICS. 


SIMCOX, 


NATURAL LAW: AN 
By EDITH 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, pp. 366, cloth. [Nearly ready. 
Being VOLUME IV. of “ The ENGLISH end FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 


Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Next week will be published, in Two Volumes. 


MOTTIS CLI F F E: 
An Autumn Story. 
By JAMES WALTER FERRIER. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 
PERRY AND CO.’8 BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 64 ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3a per 
pot These Pram Ba well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all ools, and they can be ordered through any a 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 87 Red Lion Square), London. 








NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fally maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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MESSRS, RIVIN GTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 





RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hamstin Smits, M.A., 
of Gonville and Caius , and late Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. Small 8vo, 3s. t Answers, 2s 6d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 9s. 

EXERCISES on ALGEBRA, By J. Hamsimn Smrrn, M.A. 
Small yo, 2s 6d. (Copies may be Bad without the Answers.) 

ALGEBRA. Part II. Claoriags. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius f and Secretary to the Oxford and 

Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


Cambridge Schools a. 
An ELEMENTARY TISE on KINEMATIOS and 


KINETIOS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. Crown Byo, 5s 6d 


A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. HamBiin Smits, 
M.A. Small 8yo, 3s 6d. A KEY, crown 8y0, 


ws yy 4 g GEOMETRY. By J. _ = Suara, M.A. 


ag et ewe Len portions of Boole TT and XII. of Booka. 
with Exercises and Notes arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the 
Cambridge University and Local mapaticns. 
Part L, containing Books I. and II. of Euclid, limp cloth, may be had sepa- 
rately, 1s 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. Rrcnarpson, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester — and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. Hamprin Smits, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. Haman Smirn, M.A. Small 
8yvo, 4s 6d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ELEMENTARE HYDROSTATICS. By J. Hamsuin Smita, 
Small 8vo, 3s. 

nook of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH’S GEO- 

METRY, ALAEERA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATIOS, and HYDROSTATIOS. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS, AND NOTES AT THE END OF EACH BOOK. 


Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 


Chief Master of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School, inte Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Bell Ualverelig Scholar 


Small 8vo. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS: Winter. With Introduction to the 


Series. By the Rev. J. FaaNox Bricut, M-A., Fellow of University College, 
and Historical Lecturer at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford 
late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College; ‘Author of" A 
History of England.” 1s. 

COWPER’S TASK. By Francis Storr, B. A. 2. 

Part I. (Book L—The Sofa; Book II.—The 9d. Part Il. (Book 
TIl—The bay ot Book IV.~—The Winter Evening), 9d. Part III. (Boo a Vv. 
~The Winter Morning Walk; Book VI.—The Winter Walk at Noon), 9d 

SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST SS. . J. Sunieais 
Putuirorrs, M.A., Head Master of Bedford School, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 2s 6d. 

Ry 5 (Canto I., with Introduction, &c.), 9d. Part II. (Cantos Il. and III.), 

Part III. (Cantos IV. and V.), 94. Part IV. (Canto, V1), 9d. 

scorrs LADY of the LAKE. By R. W. Tay or, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 2s. 

Part I. (Cantos I. - II.), 94. Part II. (Cantos III. and IV.), 9d. Part III. 
(Cantos VY. and VL), 9d. 

NOTES to SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. | By H. W. Eve, M.A., 
bay Master at University College School, London. 1s; or, with the TEXT, 


TWENTY of BACON'S ESSAYS. By Francis Storr, B.A. 


SIMPLE POEMS. Edited r As E. Muturns, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College, 84. 
SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. By H. H. 
Tonner, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: the Wanderer. By H. H. 
Tunwan, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 


MILTON’ PARADISE LOST. By Francis Srorr, B.A. 
Book I., 94. Book II, 94. 


SELECTIONS from the “SPECTATOR.” By Osmunp Arry, | 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 1s. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. Jy W. P. Smrrn, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. 1 


GOLDSMITH’'S TRAVELLER os DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By O. Sankey, M.A.,'Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 

EXTRACTS from GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 
By O. SANKRY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 


POEMS SELECTED from the WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
By A. M. Bett, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 


MACATEATS ESSAYS :— 
S LIFE of BYRON. By Faanots Stone, B.A. oa. 
HALLAMS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. ‘By HF. Boro 1 
eseaan y Bor, late Scholar 





Crown 8vo, with nnmerous Maps and Plans. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rey. J. 


FRANCK Baicut, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer 
at Balliol, New, end Uni Colleges, Oxford; te Master of Modern 
School at Marlborough ” 


This work is divided into Three Periods, of epzentens and ten 
= arn adapted for use in Schools, as well ag 
of History for Local and other foading spe 


Sieh ts ee wey the Departure of the Romans 
Richard Il. to 
— TL PERSONAL MOmARORT : Henry VII. to James II. AD. 1485. 


sone o —CONSTITUTIONAL ESARORE : William and Mary to the 
Present Time. A.D. 1689-1837. 7s 6d. 


Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 
HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited b 
the Rev. M. CrgIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, l by 
Now ready. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2s6d.| The BLACK PRINCE. 2s 6d. 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


In preparation. 
The DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. | The DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Crown 8v0, 2s 6d. 


A PRIMER of GREEK ACCIDENCE for the 


USE of SCHOOLS. By Eve.tyn Apsort, M.A., — and ome of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and E. D. MANSFIELD, M. a lenget Maton, Clifton 
College. With a Preface by JOHN PsRctval, we LL.D., Head of 
Clifton College. 


Crown 8yvo. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, Notes, 
Indices, and Map, by R. W. TayLor, M.A., Aasistent-Master at B eer f 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; and Head Mester ot Kelly 


College, Tavistock. 
{early vied. 


Books Land II. 3s 64. 
Books ILL and IV., forming a Second Voluttie, «.. 


Sawn 9, SRE * a a 
STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAG VERSE, 


With Notes for School Uséand Mar al Riteremeld £9 the © Pets 
”" By B. W. Tarnor, — 
Master Elect of 


Latin Primer. yo, sad feed Master 
late Fellow of St. ohn’s eae. Onanbridge, 
College, Tavistock, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK: PROSE. 


COMPOSITION, with EXERCISES: By ARTHUR Simawrox, 
Master at Rugby School, former! Follow of Trinity College, Seales aol and 
Editor of “ Scenes from Greek 


A EEY, for the use of ae only. Crown 8v0, 5s. 


In preparation. 
A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arruur 


Swewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ad ' 


In the press, crown 8yo. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. = Edited, with Notes at 
ad ay py = the. Use of Junior Students, by AnTHivn Si = Assistant- 


ool, and - formerly 


"Bost and I forming one Volume. Books III. sn Wetengiiandall ; 


Volume 
Tn preparation. 
STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Formin a 
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